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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Masor GENERAL Epwarp Futter WitseLt, The Adjutant General, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant of Infantry in 1912. During World War I, 
he served in Hawaii and became Chief of Staff of the Hawaiian Department. 
From 1921 to 1923 he served as language officer in Japan, and returned 
in 1926 as Assistant Military Attache at Tokyo. He was transferred to the 
Chemical Warfare Service in 1924 and performed a variety of duties in 
that Service. He was graduated from the Army War College in 1929, and 
from 1930 to 1932 was on duty with the War Department General Staff. 
He was transferred to the Adjutant General’s Office in 1937, and in 1943 
organized and became Officer in Charge of the Control Division, AGO. 
He subsequently became director of the Military Personnel Division, AGO, 
and was appointed Acting The Adjutant General in July 1945. He was 
named The Adjutant General of the Army on 1 February 1946. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE NEW ARMY 


By 
Major GENERAL Epwarp F. WITSELL 
The Adjutant General 


HE Adjutant General is an office rather than an individual. 

It represents—to the Army, to other Government agencies, 
and to the public—the door through which enter a large ma- 
jority of their queries and problems, and through which pass 
the replies or determinations. 

While not all the queries and problems are relevant to the 
Army, they must all be administered. All must be classified, 
recorded, and distributed to the appropriate agency for action. 
Within the military establishment, a detailed record must be 
kept of each individual, in order to organize, train, supply, and 
employ the Army as a collective unit. In both civilian and 
military fields, the carefully administered few constitute the 
efficiently administered multitude. 

The Adjutant General of the Army heads both the Office 
of The Adjutant General and the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. The Office of The Adjutant General is part of the civil 
establishment, and performs administrative functions for the 
Department of the Army. The Adjutant General’s Department, 
a branch of the military establishment, administers the Army 
under the direction of the Director of Personnel and Adminis- 
tration and the Chief of Staff. The processes that operate 
within the figurative precincts of The Adjutant General’s Office 
and Department constitute one of the greatest administrative 
tasks in the world—in volume, diversity, and importance to 
individual citizens. 

Throughout its history, the Army of the United States has 
been either in the stage of reorganizing, expanding, or contract- 
ing. At present, it is expanding after a too extensive and ill- 
advised contraction. Regardless of fluctuations in size, the 
many departments within the Army must be effectively ad- 
ministered. 
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The basic philosophy of successful administration may be 
summed up in one word—decentralization. This applies not 
only to the decentralization of functions to field commands or 
major installations outside Washington, but to the decentrali- 
zation of operations to major subdivision heads in The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office itself. Decentralization by The Adjutant 
General by no means implies or requires loss of control, or 
freedom from responsibility by the heads of the departments. 
It is recognized, however, that no one individual has the exact 
personal knowledge, the technical training, and the time to 
supervise every function minutely. The Adjutant General, 
therefore, must choose his assistants with care and delegate to 
them authority to act. Their loyalty and efficiency in large 
measure determine the success of his mission. The Adjutant 
General alone is responsible for the results. 

Military administration, as a function of command, is not 
to be construed as being merely paper-work. The primary 
object of command is to plan and prepare for success in battle. 
The primary object of military administration is to execute, 
coordinate, and record the policies, plans, and directions of 
command. Both must be efficiently and uniformly decentra- 
lized and supervised, from the highest echelon to the most re- 
mote operating unit, if success is to be assured. Administration 
rarely deals with policies except by initiating actions and pro- 
cedures which make established policies effective. Rather, 
administration is executive and operative; it consists of business 
management, personnel management, and records management. 

A flagrant and persistent fault in American military organi- 
zation has been the tendency to establish regulations and pro- 
cedures in time of peace that are not adapted to orderly and 
rapid expansion in the event of war. The result of such a 
policy always has been to create a dangerous hiatus on the 
outbreak of hostilities, during which a complete reorganization 
has been required to meet the new situation. Instead of being 
geared to peaceful and convenient living conditions, the Army’s 
administrative organization must be adapted, physically and 
administratively, to immediate expansion and instant readiness 
for combat—defensive or offensive. 

Prior to 1941, a high degree of centralized control was not 
only practicable but was also the most economical method for 
administering a comparatively small, static Army stationed on 
United States territory. But this administrative arrangement 
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was not adapted to the requirements of global war. The ad- 
ministrative machine had to be completely redesigned and 
rebuilt. 

Early in the spring of 1942, an extensive reorganization of 
the military establishment was put into motion. It has been 
in continuous progress ever since. The object has been to 
decentralize functions and at the same time to standardize and 
improve every phase of personnel and records management. 
These main processes have included a multitude of lesser prob- 
lems, interior details, and ramifications, some of which have 
been the subject of special articles in the ARMY INFORMATION 
DIcEsT. 

The Adjutant General has the administrative responsibility 
affecting every phase of the military career of every individual 
who enters the Army. Even before the recruit is accepted and 
after the veteran ends his active service, The Adjutant General 
is directly concerned with the preparation, custody, and final 
disposition of his records. This requires highly specialized, 
decentralized, and efficiently supervised administrative control. 
The areas of responsibility fall into four categories: Recruiting, 
which includes the plans to obtain all the qualified voluntary 
recruits possible; Career Guidance, which includes the classi- 
fication and initial assignment of the recruit, and his future 
progress in his Army career; Forms Standardization, which 
includes the design, publication, and distribution of the numer- 
ous forms and regulations, by means of which a continuous and 
permanent record on the soldier is maintained; and Machine 
Records, which makes possible the huge job of human book- 
keeping, the current inventory of Army strength and composi- 
tion, and accurate statistics on all phases of the Army’s past 
and present status. 

Other important tasks—including the Army’s locator and 
postal services—fall within these categories. The Adjutant 
General also administers the intricate policy of recognizing 
achievement by decorations and awards for both military and 
civilian personnel. The determination of personal and unit 
eligibility for the award and delivery of commendations, medals. 
badges, citations of battle participation, and certificates is a 
huge undertaking. 

The Adjutant General must keep track of the soldier after 
he has left the Army by retirement, completion of term of serv- 
ice, or death. Records must be maintained for certifying pay, 
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compensation, bonus claims, and pension or burial rights to 
such agencies as the Army Finance Department, the Veterans 
Administration, the Quartermaster General, the Social Security 
Administration, the General Accounting (Office, the various 
states and municipalities, the soldier’s dependents or descend- 
ants, and the general public. 


General Bradley recently stated that the Army must “not 
only train its men as competent soldiers, but it must merit and 
win the approval of those troops as an institution which they 
can vaiue, respect, and prize.” This requires administration 
of the highest type for each member of the Army, beginning 
long before he enters the service. Careful plans must be made 
to procure a desirable type of recruit, one with aptitude for the 
duties for which he is to be trained. 


Some of the greatest advances in effective decentralized ad- 
ministration have been made in military personnel procure- 
ment. Although conducted as a joint service for the Army and 
Air Force, the Recruiting Service is neither a centrally con- 
trolled organization nor a separate unified command. Instead, 
it is a decentralized organization controlled and directed by 
zone of interior commanders who are primarily charged with 
its detailed operation within their respective areas. Each Army 
commander is assisted by a Military Personnel Procurement 
officer who is a member of his staff. This insures standardized 
operating procedures and eliminates unnecessary bottlenecks in 
processing. There are 37 recruiting district headquarters, 236 
recruiting main stations, and 117] recruiting stations distributed 
throughout the continental United States. The system is so 
organized that it can be expanded to accommodate any in- 
crease in the numbers of men and women coming into the 
Armed Forces. In implementing the Selective Service Act of 
1948, the recruiting main stations of the Army and Air Force 
Recruiting Service have been designated as joint examining and 
induction stations by the Army, Navy, and Air Force for the 
processing of inductees. This eliminates the need for the type 
of induction stations established during World War II, and 
results in substantial economies, as well as increased efficiency 
and standardization. 


Immediately upon the acceptance of a recruit, the determina- 
tion of his future career becomes of paramount importance both 
to him and to the Armed Forces. Where and how can he be 
used to the greatest mutual advantage? The recruit’s aptitudes, 
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previous training, education, employment, and personal desires 
must be given careful consideration, for satisfaction in his job 
assignment contributes much to his effectiveness as a soldier. 

The elaborate and scientific procedure known as the Career 
Guidance Program represents a real forward stride in classi- 
fying and assigning the recruit or career serviceman to his 
proper place in the complicated military machine. The plan 
is susceptible to instant adjustment by interchange of stand- 
ardized parts, the parts in this case being individuals fitted to 
exact job descriptions. Where a mistake is made in initial 
assignment, or where there is an imbalance of occupational 
specialties in relation to job vacancies, ample provisions are 
made for special schooling and for transfer to more appropriate 
employment. 

In every phase of recruiting, career guidance, forms stand- 
ardization, and machine record procedures, methods are con- 
tinually undergoing revision and modernization. Policies and 
methods are revamped with a view to facilitating expansion on 
a unified basis. The lessons learned in the hard school of war 
experience have been applied so far as they are applicable or 
are considered likely to recur in any future major emergency. 

In his Essay on Man, Alexander Pope long ago proclaimed: 
“For forms of government let fools contest. Whate’er is best 
administered is best.” In achieving the ideal of efficient ad- 
ministration in this fast-moving age, every available means must 
be used to keep up with changing conditions. Simplification 
in administrative procedures and adaptation to wartime con- 
ditions keynote every study by The Adjutant General. In pre- 
paring for the future, military administrators must keep an 
open, searching and informed mind, receptive to sound, new 
ideas—aware always of changing conditions and prepared to 
put into immediate effect improved administrative procedures. 
In this endeavor, the spirit of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment is one of willing helpfulness to all. 





The aim of professional reading should not be simply to broaden the 
mind or merely to become erudite. The ultimate object is to acquire the 
aptitude for applying knowledge to concrete problems and to prepare the 
mind to deal with the unexpected. As Marshal Foch stated: “No study is 
possible on the battlefield; one simply does what one can in order to ap- 
ply what one knows. Therefore, in order to do even a little, one has already 
to know a great deal and know it well.” 

Brigadier F. A. S. Clarke, D.S.O., in the Canadian Military Gazette 











FIFTEEN MONTHS 
OF UNIFICATION 


First Report of the Secretary of Defense 


UR country has grown stronger during the fifteen months 

since the National Security Act of 1947 became law. Our 
position is less vulnerable today than it was in September 1947. 
That position is improving, but the time has not come when we 
can afford to relax our efforts. 

We must continue to support our armed services, weld them 
into a unified combat team, supply them with the weapons and 
equipment they need, and determine how they can be employed 
most advantageously in the event of a national emergency. We 
must conserve and develop our natural resources, replenish de- 
pleted stock piles of strategic and critical raw materials, foster 
scientific research and development, and plan now the emer- 
gency utilization of manpower and industrial machinery and 
facilities, so that both civilian and military production needs 
will be filled with the least disturbance of the national econ- 
omy. We must see that expenditures for national security yield 
full value, that they are made for essential projects only, and 
that they are kept within the country’s capacity to pay. 


Desirable Changes in the National Security Act 


1. Provision should be made for an Under Secretary of De- 
fense, who should exercise such responsibilities as may be as- 
signed to him by the Secretary of Defense. He should be the 
alter ego of the Secretary and become Acting Secretary of De- 
fense in the absence of the Secretary. 

2. The Secretary of Defense should have the responsibility 
for exercising “direction, authority, and control” over the de- 
partments and agencies of the National Military Establishment. 
At present, he establishes “general policies and programs” and 
exercises “general direction, authority, and control.” The word 





Based. on and extracted from the Secretary’s 172-page report. The full 
report may be obtained for 55 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“general” should be deleted, and the authority of the Secretary 
broadened in other respects. Once these changes are made, 
and the authority is clearly set out in the National Security 
Act, there will be no need to change the titles of the depart- 
mental secretaries. 

3. The provision which names the Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander in Chief as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
be deleted. A responsible head for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should be designated, either from among the three remaining 
members or as a fourth person. He should be the person to 
whom the President and the Secretary of Defense look for the 
best military staff assistance on Joint Chiefs of Staff matters. 

4. The limitation on the size of the Joint Staff should be 
either removed or raised. 

5. The Secretary’s authority with respect to personnel should 
be clarified, including authority to establish and organize ap- 
propriate staff facilities over a broad range of personnel mat- 


U. S. Navy Puvtugraph 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal 
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ters. A Personnel Board has been set up by administrative ac- 
tion, but clarifying legislation is needed. 


6. The National Security Council now includes the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as well as the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. The Sec- 
retary of Defense should be the only representative of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment on the Council. 


Accomplishments (Partial List) 


1. The formulation of long-range and short-range strategic 
plans. An example of flexibility which such plans must permit 
is the outstanding accomplishment of the Air Force, together 
with the other services, in the Berlin airlift. 

2. The formulation and submission to the Bureau of the 
Budget of the 1950 budget, integrated for the entire National 
Military Establishment. 

3. Definition of the roles and missions of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, on which the final decision was made by the 
Secretary of Defense after the Key West meeting. 

4. The coordination of procurement. At the close of fiscal 
year 1949, more than 75 per cent of current military procure- 
ment will have been coordinated. 

5. The work of.the Research and Development Board, with 
vigorous research and development programs in the three de- 
partments; maintaining a fair margin of superiority in prac- 
tically every technical area of weapons development; and rec- 
ognizing the important interaction of research and strategy. 

6. The formulation by the Gray Board of a comprehensive 
plan for the reserve components. 

7. The preparation of an up-to-date study of military pay 
levels and retirement benefits by the Hook Commission. (See 
page 39) 

8. A thoroughgoing study of civil defense by the Office of 
Civil Defense Planning, under Mr. Russell J. Hopley. 

9. An intensive examination of medical and hospital prob- 
lems—to effect consolidation, eliminate duplication, and bring 
about uniformity in the medical practices, by a group headed 
by Dr. Paul R. Hawley. 

10. Placing in effect, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of addi- 
tional unified commands in oversea theaters. Unified commands 
have been established in all oversea theaters in which we have 
major troop elements. 
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1]. Consolidation of the Naval Air Transport Service and 
the Air Transport Command into the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

12. Reorganization of the Military Liaison Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. (See page 19) 

13. The conduct of numerous joint operations by the three 
services. (See page 23) 

14. Working out a modern and uniform Code of Military 
Justice—to protect the rights of those subject to it and to in- 
crease public confidence in military justice, without impairing 
the performance of military functions; by an interdepartmental 
committee headed by Professor E. M. Morgan, Jr. 

15. Development of techniques for an annual legislative pro- 
gram for the National Military Establishment as a whole, for 
central control in the office of the Secretary of Defense, with 
decentralized operations in the departments. (See page 59) 

Under consideration are proposals to establish a weapons 
evaluation study group”; to consolidate the ocean transportation 
of the services; to further the process of cross-education of 
service personnel; and other proposals. 


The Task of Unification 


“The mere passage of the National Security Act did not mean 
the accomplishment of its objectives overnight,” states the Sec- 
retary. “The most difficult part of unification is to bring con- 
flicting ideas into harmony . . . Differences of opinion can be 
reconciled by free and frank discussion, conducted without 
rancor and with an open mind. That is the democratic process 
on which our Government is founded. With all its limitations, 
it is a sound and sane process. 

“In the task of unifying and integrating the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, I have been working with men in the three 
services, both military and civilian, whose patriotism is beyond 
question and who are animated fundamentally by the same 
motive—the creation of a system of national defense which will 
provide us, at the least expense, with a strong and effective 
war-making machine, both actual and potential, if we should 
have to fight another war. We have had many arguments and 
disagreements, because, while all agree on the end result, there 


* A Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, responsible for the evaluation 
of all present or projected systems of attack and defense, was created 
recently in the National Military Establishment. Lieutenant General John 
E. Hull has been named Director. 
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have been profound differences as to the methods of attaining 
that result. These differences are being resolved. How fast we 
complete the process of resolution will depend on the speed 
with which we achieve the harmony of thought inherent in 
true unification. I am confident that we shall reach that accord. 
... I have told the secretaries and chiefs of departments that | 
want them to feel perfectly free to express their personal views 
when called upon to do so by the Congress. The public and the 
Congress are entitled to know their personal views, but the 
public and the Congress also are entitled to know whenever 
there is a material distinction between such personal views and 
the official conclusion which the Military Establishment has 
arrived at after mature consideration. 


kkk kk 


It is our duty to make the citizen realize that, besides the 
responsibility of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to 
the community, the community has an equal responsibility to 
these services, because they are nothing more than a reflection 
of the desire of the community for security. Service is a two- 
way, not a one-way, street. 














*. 





“In order to prevent inevitable differences over internal poli- 
cies from becoming topics of public debate, I have directed the 
civilian and military chiefs of the three departments to submit 
public statements containing references to controversial sub- 
jects to my office for review before publication. 

“Policy control, and to some degree in each case, actual ad- 
ministrative direction, should be exercised by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense in the fields of the military budget, legis- 
lation, and public relations within the National Military Estab- 
lishment. Such control is now in effect in the first two areas. 
In the third it is in process of being established, but requires 
further and firmer administrative steps.” 


Strategic Planning 


The nerve center of unification lies in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Agreements on the roles and missions of the services, 
and the reconciliation of many of their differences, were 
reached at conferences of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at Key West 
and Newport. There are still great areas, however, in which 
the viewpoints of the services have not come together. To a 
large extent this stems from the fact that the Navy has always 
been a tightly organized, self-contained service. Its great stra- 
tegic mission has been control of the seas. In this, it has made 
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use of air power and of limited ground forces (Marine Corps) 
on land missions peculiar to the conduct of war at sea. 

The Army, on the other hand, has had to scatter its energies 
and organization in many dispersed fields, such as the develop- 
ment of public works, and the administration of affairs of the 
German economy. (Contrary to some public opinion, it has 
always been anxious to free itself of the latter responsibility 
and to turn it over to the State Department.) By contrast, the 
Navy’s mission—the control of the seas with its correlated re- 
sponsibility of conduct of antisubmarine warfare—has been 
compact and much more sharply focused. 

The Navy developed its air power as an integral part of the 
naval organization. The carrier and not the battleship has be- 
come the spearhead, the cutting edge, of modern naval power, 
particularly as it was developed by the United States Navy. 

Unfortunately, neither the Navy nor the Air Force had much 
opportunity to become thoroughly familiar with the operations 
of its sister service during the recent war. Most of the great 
naval task forces operated in the Pacific, and the bulk of Air 
Force strategic bombing was done in Europe. 

Kkkkk 

True unification of the armed might of the United States 
cannot spring from legislation alone. The spark generated by 
the Unification Act must be fanned into flame by the thougiats 
and actions of generals and admirals, ensigns and lieutenants, 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen, and civilians. We must all learn 
that we are working together for a common cause—the security 


of our country—and that the good of all transcends that of 
the few. 














x. 

Many officers in the Air Force honestly believe that the car- 
rier will have a limited use in any war that we may fight in 
the future, and, therefore, challenge the maintenance of the 
important carrier task forces. These misgivings are honestly 
held, as undoubtedly are the Navy’s regarding the capabilities 
of the long-range bomber. 

“My own view,” states the Secretary, “is that the concept of 
the strategic air force has established itself as an essential part 
of modern warfare, although I also believe that the Air Force 
must see to it that its tactical air remains capable of close coop- 
eration with ground troops. I likewise hold the view that car- 
riers and naval air will have a part to play in any war of the 
foreseeable future. The time may come when both the carrier 





and the long-range bomber are obsolete weapons, but that time 


has not yet arrived. 
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“Balancing the demands of these two aspects of air power, 
and seeing to it that adequate, but not unnecessary, funds are 
allocated to each, is one of the most difficult tasks of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The solution, in my opinion, does not lie at 
this juncture in any drastic step of consolidation; but there are 
many fields in which continued study and examination can yield 
results. One of these, for example, is in the field of basic train- 
ing. Money economies would be less important than the psy- 
chological advantages resulting from the early association of 
Navy and Air Force flying men. Another is in the more ex- 
tended participation by officers of the Navy and the Air Force 
in each other’s tactical operations and war games, particularly 
where such participation engages the younger officers.” 


National Security and Foreign Policy 


. It is our duty to see that our military potential conforms to 
the requirements of our national policy; in other words, that 
our policy does not out-strip our power. The National Security 
Council, by its composite membership, assures that the military 
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The will and energy of the Western European nations them- 
selves are basic to any decision made here. It is obvious that 
arms alone are not sufficient to give strength and security to 
a nation. More fundamental even than that is the will of the 
people to maintain their national integrity and their individual 
liberties. 








* 





problem involved in a proposed political policy will be thor- 
oughly explored before the proposal is adopted. It thus buckles 
the military problem and political policy. For the first time in 
our history we now have the governmental mechanism to juxta- 
pose international political hopes and military practicability, 
and to advise the President on that basis. 


Military Aid to Western Europe 


The cost of military aid to the free European nations, if ap- 
proved, added to the substantial sums which we are now spend- 
ing and shall spend for our own Military Establishment, may 
necessitate hard decisions by our people. The choice is clear: 
We must do all in our power to re-create the confidence and 
hope of Europe. It does not follow that we have to embark 
immediately upon a vast program of military aid, but rather 
that we show, by the beginning of such a program in modest 
proportions, that we intend to follow through the actions in- 
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volved in the European Recovery Act. This, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, is not squandering our substance. 


Scientific Research and Development 


So far as can be ascertained by the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, we are maintaining a fair margin of superiority in 
virtually every technical area of weapons development. 

This Board prepares an integrated program of research and 
development, in the light of which the individual projects of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force can be evaluated. It decides 
who develops what weapons. It has reviewed approximately 
18,000 projects, of which some 5000 have been completed, 
superseded, or canceled, leaving about 13,000 active and inac- 
tive projects to be coordinated. 


Industrial Mobilization 


The strength of the armed services must always depend upon 
the sinews of American industry. For that reason, we have 
the National Security Resources Board, a civilian organization 
advisory to the President, for prompt translation of military 
needs into industrial and civilian mobilization in their broad- 
est aspects. The national security program constitutes the big- 
gest business in the world today. The National Military Estab- 
lishment alone represents a current annual expenditure of 
almost 12 billion dollars. There are few billion-dollar private 
enterprises. The business of the Army, Navy, or Air Force is 
each larger than that of any private industry. 
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At the end of the war we scrapped our war machine, 
mightiest in the history of the world, in a manifestation of 
confidence that we should not need it any longer. Our quick 
and complete demobilization was a testimonial to our good 
will rather than to our common sense. 


*” 











If our free economy is to continue, our military and civilian 
requirements must be kept in proper relation, although it may 
be necessary to accept some denials in our accustomed stand- 
ards if we are to achieve a state of readiness in an uncertain 
state of the world. 

The Munitions Board is making headway in solving problems 
of procurement and industrial mobilization. Assuming that all 
the purchase assignments now in effect had been in effect and 
actually implemented by the three departments throughout the 
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current fiscal year, more than--three-fourths of the 6 billion 
dollars’ worth of purchases which the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are making in that period would be coordinated. The 
Board is continuing to study the uncoordinated categories of 
materiel with a view to a greater degree of-coordination. A 
large part of this procurement is single service procurement. 


Economy 

“During my testimony on the National Security Act of 1947,” 
states the Secretary, “I consistently maintained that no great 
economies would flow automatically from the Unification Act. 
Such economies would be achieved only after a substantial 
period of careful examination and vigorous prosecution of the 
methods of economy and efficiency. I am more than ever clear 
on this point, but I am equally sure that there are substantial 
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One of the great problems from which the Military Estab- 
lishment cannot divorce itself is the complex one of securing 
proper balance between military necessities and national sol- 
vency. The capacity for making war is not separable from 
economics any more than it is from diplomacy. 


»* 


economies to be effected; and particularly do I believe that 
methods of procurement, cataloging, inventory keeping, and 
maintenance can be instituted during peacetime which will re- 
sult in vast savings if war should ever come again.” 

The creation of these methods of achieving economy and 
efficiency are more important than minor achievements in the 
immediate future, important as these may be in terms of public 
relations, as evidences of the fact that the military are conscious 
of the evils of waste and the need for the preservation of a 
sound fiscal system. 

In the field of inventory and cataloging, for example, at the 
outset of the war there were some eight million separate list- 
ings of items procured by the armed services, and no central 
system of nomenclature. Under the direction of the Munitions 
Board, a system is being set up which will drastically reduce 
the number of listings and will identify items by number, 
rather than by manufacturer’s name; but it will be a long and 
tedious task extending over a period of three or four years. 


The Cost of the National Military Establishment 


From the standpoint of the Congress and of the taxpayer, the 
problem of national security and the problem of cost are in- 
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separable. The Nation demands security but it has a right to 
demand also that it get its money’s worth. 

The fiscal year 1949 program of the National Military Estab- 
lishment was approximately 14.1 billion dollars; but more than 
3.3 billions of this was made available in fiscal year 1948, be- 
cause of the international situation. The remaining 10.8 bil- 
lions is for new obligations in FY 1949. This is allocated: 





Office of the Secretary of Defense............. $ 6,800,000 
en rae Pena eer Dey Pee et Oe re ee 5,975,857,163 
Pee ery etree reser Tee ee erry re 3,896,383,250 
pS Oe er re Se Pers hey 896,811,000 

Total, National Military Establishment ...... $10,775,851,413 


The Army’s 5.9 billion dollars includes an estimated 1.9 bil- 
lion for direct and indirect support of the Air Force (and 6214 
million to come in from a Special Fund). As for the Air 
Force, its balance is relatively small because more than 2 billion 
dollars of its FY 1949 appropriation were made available in FY 
1948. (See The Dicest for July 1948, p. 79.) The combined 
cost of the National Military Establishment for FY 1949 will 
be approximately 11.8 billion dollars, or about 29 per cent of 
all expenditures of the Federal Government. 


Budgeting 

At the same time that reviews of the 1949 budget were in 
process, plans were being formulated for the 1950 budget esti- 
mates. The proposed appropriation structure is designed to 
avoid as far as possible many of the problems now existing in 
Federal budgets—problems of confusion and overlapping be- 
cause appropriation structures are based, in part, upon the or- 
ganization structure of an agency; in part upon programs car- 
ried on by organizational units; and in part upon objects of 
expenditure. 

The new principle is (a) that appropriation structures be 
developed upon the concept that all costs, except pay and al- 
lowances of military personnel, relating to a logical and iden- 
tifiable program be included in a “budget program,” (b) that 
there be a logical grouping of “budget programs” by primary 
functions, paralleling the management structure of the depart- 
ment, but with capital and operational categories segregated; 
and (c) that grouping of budget programs be uniform among 
the departments. 
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Under the budget process which is evolving, the National 
Security Council will “assess and appraise the objectives, com- 
mitments and risks of the United States in relation to our 
actual and potential military power.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the basis of these evaluations, 
will maintain long-range strategic plans and correlate these 
with an “annual operating plan.” They will indicate such mat- 
ters as the composition, size, organization, and general deploy- 
ment of the forces, the general requirements of the materiel 
programs and the required levels of operations, training, main- 
tenance, construction, and other major programs. [Initially such 
plans should be based solely upon military considerations. 


Concurrently, the Research and Development Board must 
keep current a long-range research and development program, 
and develop annual plans for the research and development 
programs of the armed services. 

Similarly, the Munitions Board must review and maintain on 
a current basis a long-range program for stockpiling strategic 
and critical materials, correlated with a plan for an annual 
increment. The Munitions Board, concurrently with the Joint 
Chiefs, also must develop an annual program for the three de- 
partments in the field of industrial mobilization. 

From the Joint Chiefs of Staff statement of the major man- 
power, materiel, maintenance, and construction requirements, 
the Munitions Board develops a preliminary review. It coordi- 
nates this preliminary review with the National Security Re- 
sources Board so that the manpower and materiel requirements 
of the services may be weighed and balanced with civilian re- 
quirements. These plans then form the basis for development 
by the three departments of subsidiary plans. Next would be 
the preliminary pricing of these more detailed plans, to get a 
picture of the cost based on military considerations alone. 

If the cost estimates for these military programs are greater 
than is deemed advisable by the President and his advisers for 
allocation to defense purposes, the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
develop plans involving a lesser total strength, outlining the 
composition of such forces, the comparative necessity of pro- 
grams, and the relative readiness to be achieved by each of the 
three services. Plans of the Research and Development Board 
and the Munitions Board also may have to be revised, within 
fiscal limitations. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff must clearly state the implications 
of lessened military effectiveness resulting from fiscal limita- 
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tions. The Secretary of Defense will then present these to the 
National Security Council, headed by the President, in order 
that the risks may be evaluated and a decision reached as to 
the type and character of the military establishment which best 
will meet the international situation. 

After the overall plans are adjusted to fit within fiscal limi- 
tations, and after further adjustments as a result of National 
Security Council action, there must follow preparation of final 
subsidiary plans within the three departments. After final 
analysis, review and correlation by the Secretary of Defense, the 
budgets should be discussed by the War Council. After any 
further analysis, the Secretary of Defense would then approve 
and submit the budgets to the Bureau of the Budget. 


Atomic Energy and Special Weapons 


The Military Liaison Committee was established under the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 to insure that the Armed Forces 
should have a voice in a field vital to the national defense. The 
organization and functions of the committee were later revised, 
and a civilian chairman was appointed, who was given the addi- 
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The atomic bomb does not give us automatic immunity from 
attack, as some people would like to believe, nor does its 
mere possession guarantee victory if war should come. With 
or without the atomic bomb, there can be no absolute security 
for the United States or for any other nation in the world 
until all nations agree to the regulation of armed forces and 
the substitution therefor of peaceful methods in the settlement 
of international disputes. 








* 





tional function of Deputy for Atomic Energy Matters to the 
Secretary of Defense. The Committee, with the addition of 
prominent scientific and industrial members, functions as the 
Committee on Atomic Energy of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, thus establishing a unity of purpose in the re- 
search programs in the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
National Military Establishment. 

A committee known as the Combined Policy Committee was 
established in August 1943, composed of representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada, to provide 
general guidance to the atomic energy projects of these coun- 
tries. The three governments are now continuing a program of 
technical cooperation under the general direction of the Com- 
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hined Policy Committee, and the Military Liaison Committee is 
kept currently advised of these activities. 


The Armed Forces Special Weapons Project was established 
early in 1947 as a joint Army-Navy organization, and was later 
broadened to include the Air Force. The program includes 
training of special personnel, military participation in the 
development of atomic weapons of all types, and coordination 
of joint radiological safety measures. It is the link between 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Armed Forces in car- 
rying on actual operations in the atomic energy field, assisting 
in research, participating in the determination of requirements 
of the Armed Forces, and then processing those requirements. It 
is the coordinating agency for the military services in radiologi- 
cal defense training. Emphasis has been given to the medical 
aspects of radiological defense, with training courses in civilian 
educational institutions and military schools. 


The State of the National Military Establishment 


At the height of hostilities four years ago, this Nation 
possessed the greatest military might the world has ever known. 
With victory, a stampede for demobilization swept over the 
country. The rush to disarm, premature and unwise though it 
turned out to be, was the natural reaction of a Nation which 
detests war and wants only a just, honorable, and enduring 
peace. But as the international situation continued tense, the 
Nation’s attention again was directed belatedly. and somewhat 
apprehensively to the national security. 


The Secretary is now able to report that the state of the 
National Military Establishment is sound; that the policies and 
functions of the departments and agencies concerned with the 
national security are being integrated and coordinated; that the 
unification of the Army, Navy, and Air Force into an effective 
combat team is proceeding as rapidly as could be reasonably 
expected; that all three services are in a better position to per- 
form their missions than they were before the National Security 
Act became law; and that this Nation, therefore, is able to a 
greater extent to implement its policies, if need should arise, 
with military power. There will, however, be a continuing 
challenge to attain the complete integration and unification 
contemplated by the Act, 
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Department of the Army 


The basic function of the Army is to be prepared for prompt 
and sustained combat operations on land. 

Events have transformed Army forces abroad into outposts 
of national security. These forces must be given maximum 
support now and as long as they are on the frontier. Forces 
in the United States must be built up to a point where the 
oversea troops can be assured of reinforcement in an emergency, 
by land forces as well as by sea and air forces. The aim of the 
Army program is to provide the minimum degree of readiness 
which can give reasonable assurance of meeting an emergency. 


STRENGTH OF ARMED FORCES 
17 SEPT 1947-17 SEPT 1948 
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There must be a clear public understanding that land forces 
will continue to be indispensable as a primary fighting arm. 
The Army’s fighting role should not be overlooked or under- 
rated as a result of a public misconception that air power can 
replace land power. 


Although the United States Army cannot and need not seek 
parity in size with other great armies, it must be of such com- 
position and nature that, together with naval and air forces, 
decisive military action can be taken. Special emphasis must 
be laid upon airborne and amphibious Army forces to operate 
with the Air Force and Navy. 


A considerable portion of the strength of the Army has gone 
into the requirements for occupation and military government. 
The increase in Army strength authorized by the Selective 
Service Act will be applied primarily to the Mobile Striking 
Force to raise its strength to 228,000 men. The Army expan- 
sion program contemplates, subject to the availability of funds, 
that 25 fully equipped divisions with necessary supporting com. 
bat and service troops will be provided over a period of years. 
They will constitute with the Navy and Air Force that force in 
being with which to meet the initial shock of war, if it should 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN STRENGTHS 
WITHIN AND OUTSIDE OF CONTINENTAL U. S. 
BEGINNING AND END OF FISCAL YEAR 1948 





























June 30, 1947 June 30, 1948 
Service Within | Outside Within | Outside 
Total continen- |continen-| porta) continen- | continen- 
otal ital United tal United tal United|tal United 
States | States States States 
eo | re 2, 425, 000 | 1,459, 423 965, 577 | 2, 294.576 | 1, 506, 694 787, 882 
an eey: 859, 142 659, 556 199, 586 870, 549 700, 681 169, 868 
0 ener 1, 565, 858 799, 867 765, 991 | 1,424,027 806, 013 618, 014 
|: earner 191,012 119, 055 71, 957 167, 987 107, 077 60, 910 
Co ee 1, 374, 846 680, 812 694, 034 | 1, 256,040 698, 936 557, 104 
Army commands........-..-. 1, 076, 980 553, 864 | 523, 116 954, 211 563, 963 391, 148 
GE. coco tcccrencece 393, 143 243, 146 149, 997 401, 972 275, 239 126, 733 
PRM Ss ciccicwesecu eee 683, 837 310,718 | 373,119 552, 239 287, 824 264, 415 
ee 89, 759 53, 320 36, 439 68, 178 40, 499 27, 679 
Mnilisied .-..-..=-... 594, 078 257,398 | 336, 680 484, 061 247, 325 236, 736 























Note: The complete table includes similar data on the Navy and Air Force. 
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come. However, full implementation of the 25 division Army 
program will depend on appropriations and effective measures 
to raise the level of training of reserve components. 

Several training exercises of importance were conducted dur- 
ing the past 15 months. The cadets and midshipmen of the 
two service academies participated in August of each year in 
amphibious maneuvers—Exercise CAMID—in Chesapeake Bay. 
The Army and Navy participated jointly in Exercise SEMI- 
NOLE, an amphibious-armored exercise conducted in the Gulf 


of Mexico. In Exercise YUKON, the Army and Air Force 
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It is not strange that professional military men should think 
in the terms of the service to which they have devoted their 
entire adult lives; it is to be expected. But unification calls 
for the cultivation of a broader vision. 


* 








moved reinforced rifle companies from Fort Lewis to Alaska in 
four separate maneuver phases, and conducted field maneuvers 
including air-transported operations within Alaska: In Exer- 
cise SNOWDROP at Pine Camp, Army and Air Force units 
conducted battalion-scale airborne maneuvers in severe cold and 
deep snow. In Exercise COMBINE III, Army, Air Force, and 
Navy and Marine aviation units combined at Eglin Field to 
stage a convincing demonstration of teamwork in bombard- 
ments, air support, and airborne missions. Subsequent am- 
phibious operations on the west coast and off Argentia, New- 
foundland, tested the latest doctrine in this field. The high 
point of the year’s training was attained when the 82d Airborne 
Division supported by two Air Force troop-carrier groups en- 
gaged in Exercise ASSEMBLY at Camp Campbell in the first 
field maneuver on a division scale since World War II. 

Funds appropriated for the Army were below minimum re- 
quirements. This situation was aggravated by the continuing 
rise in prices and added logistical activities and responsibilities. 
Maximum utilization was made of existing stocks. Procure- 
ment from fiscal year 1948 funds provided only small quan- 
tities of newly developed items and permitted replacement of 
‘only a portion of worn-out equipment. 

One of the most pressing problems of the Army, and of the 
other services as well, is inadequate family housing. There 
exists an unfilled requirement of about 165,000 sets. This criti- 
cal situation will not be alleviated, except in a minor degree, 
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by the 1949 construction appropriation which provides only 
1500 sets of quarters. Eighty-five per cent of the Army per- 
sonnel who are authorized family quarters will still be un- 
housed, with resultant lowered morale and loss of efficiency. 
Inadequacy of funds, moreover, has caused postponement of 
essential maintenance. This will not only increase the cost of 
repair when it is eventually performed, but will also leave the 
bulk of our troops housed and operating in substandard facili- 
ties, to the detriment of efficiency and morale. 

Generally speaking, the Army is equipped with World War I 
type equipment. However, small quantities of the less expen- 
sive items of newly developed equipment have been procured. 
Funds were insufficient to buy practically any heavy equipment. 
Funds and personnel ceilings provided for the maintenance of 
equipment were not adequate to prevent deterioration of many 
major items. 


Department of the Navy 


With recent developments in weapons and equipment, par- 
ticularly in aircraft and submarines, radical revisions of combat 
tactics and concepts are necessary. A thorough study is being 
made of the various possible attack maneuvers, lead-angles, 
trajectories, and ammunition requirements for high-speed 
fighters and bombers. Improvements in antisubmarine meas- 
ures are continuing in order to counter high-speed, deep-diving, 
longer-submerging submarines. Successful shipboard launching 
of a V-2 missile took place in September 1947. Jet aircraft were 
operated for the first time from carriers at sea. 

Subject to availability of funds, it is planned to expand the 
Navy to a strength of 50,100 officers and 409,900 men by 30 
June 1949, and to 62,000 officers and 500,000 men by 30 June 
1950. Enrollments in the Naval Reserve increased from a grand 
total of 785,915 on 1 July 1947, to 1,003,458 on 1 July 1948, or 
85 per cent of planned strength. 

The Navy’s condition of readiness has been stepped up to a 
level appropriate to current preparedness objectives. The ma- 
teriel condition and operating standards of the fleet have shown 
great improvement, and operational training programs have 
given gratifying results. The condition of shore facilities leaves 
much to be desired because of the deferred maintenance factor. 

The Navy will withdraw most of its aircraft now in storage 
during fiscal year 1949. These will be placed in operating con- 
dition and used to provide 10,687 operating aircraft and a total 
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service inventory of 14,500 aircraft. Additional squadrons and 
air groups, required to provide two air groups for each carrier, 
will be outfitted, and several shore facilities for aviation will be 
reactivated to meet the expansion. 


Department of the Air Force 


During the fiscal year 1948, the Air Force appreciably en- 
hanced its current capability to discharge its short-range emer- 
gency mission, laid the foundation for an Air Force capable of 
carrying out its long-range defense mission, and received the 
initial increments for such a long-range program. 

A 55-group increment of the 70-group program was attained 
in January 1948; and action toward reaching the 66-group in- 
crement by 30 June 1949, and 70 groups by 30 September 1949, 
subject to availability of funds, is proceeding on schedule. An 
Air Force flying laboratory (the XS-1) penetrated the sonic 
barrier, the first time that man has flown faster than sound. 

During the year, the Air Force introduced 13 new advanced 
models of aircraft, including 4 new fighters, 3 new transports, 2 
new bombers, a high-speed trainer, a pilotless jet target plane, 
a helicopter, and a cargo glider, and numerous modifications 
were made in existing aircraft and aircraft engines. Further 
improvements were made in air-to-air refueling, to increase 
existing bomber ranges by 20 per cent. 





BACKGROUND ARTICLES 


The accomplishments of certain committees on which the Secretary of 
Defense reports have been described in the Akmy INForMATION DicEsrt, as 
follows: 

Civilian Components (Gray Board)—Dicest for September 1948 

Civil Defense (R. J. Hopley)—Dicest for January 1949 

Service Pay (Hook Commission)—Dicest for February 1949 

Information on the activities of the following additional committees will 
be published in early issues: Committee on Medical and Hospital Services 
of the Armed Forces (Dr. Paul R. Hawley) ; Committee on Military Justice 
(Prof. Edmund Morris Morgan, Jr.) ; Civilian Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation (Dr. Lindsley P. Kimball). 

Dicest articles on other areas of the Secretary’s report include: Army- 
Air Force Separation Agreements, November 1947; Joint Chiefs of Staff Key 
West Conference (“Blueprint for Teamwork”) May 1948, and Newport 
Conference (“All Together for National Defense”) October 1948. The 
Office of the Secretary of Defense was described in “Building the Unified 
Team,” April 1948 Dicest; and the Berlin Airlift in “Operation Vittles— 
Berlin Lifeline,” November 1948 Dicest. 

Two sections of the Secretary’s report are the subject of separate articles 
in this issue: Proposals for the New Congress, p. 59, and Status and Needs 
of the Reserve Forces, p. 54. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL E. J. McGaw 


T THE Armed Forces Information School, officers and en- 

listed personnel are trained to gather and evaluate accurate 
information about our national security and get it to the people 
to whom it means the most—troops on the one hand (soldiers, 
sailors, marines, airmen), and the public on the other. Because 
facts alone are a bare skeleton, students are trained to furnish 
information that is meaningful and pertinent. . 

Training of this kind is highly sensitive. Safeguards must 
be thrown around the curriculum and the methods of teaching, 
so that information officers and their assistants become neither 
propagandists to the public nor commissars among the troops. 
Discussions of world affairs, historical background, economics 
and government give students a perspective that many of them 
lack, a perspective that makes it possible for their viewpoints 
to be honest, informed and in consonance with American doc- 
trine and policy. 

The chief safeguard against immaturity and quackery is the 
insistence, in all instruction, that the student is being trained 
to serve as a member of a commander’s staff; that he is not 
a free agent, to propound his personal doctrines. His job is 
to advise the commander as a technician, and to operate under 
policies established by the Secretary of Defense. His service 
to the commander is as vital as the service of an expert in 
weapons, for he is dealing with the most sensitive commodities 
in peace or war—ideas and words. A lack of integrity here can 
be as devastating as a lack of character in combat leadership. 

The Armed Forces Information School is a recent example 
of unification. It started in 1946 as the Army Information 
School. An obvious weakness soon became apparent, that in- 
formation knows no service barriers. People of the United 
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States are not “Army” people—or Navy, Marine Corps or Air 
Force—but are people who look to balanced forces to defend 
them. It was evident also that all military personnel have need 
of the same faith and the same confidence—in themselves, in 
the services, and in the Nation—whether their uniforms are 
blue, green or brown. 

Nor is there any essential difference, the School believes, in 
the kind or quality of information provided to troops and that 
given the public. The techniques of dissemination differ, but 
the basic content is the same. For military and _ civilian 
alike are concerned with getting at the facts about the Armed 
Forces, the reasons that lie behind our military policies, and 
the relation of our present military actions to world affairs. 

While these considerations are basic principles of the curricu- 
lum, the School realizes that information personnel must be 
trained also to meet the day-to-day problems that arise. Public 
information staffs must be able quickly to handle spot news, 
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issue press releases, provide photographs that the press can usr. 
They must be able to initiate and plan radio programs; they 
must be competent writers of feature articles and speeches. 
They must be skilled in research and honest in the selection 
of material. They must advise the commander wisely in his 
relations with the community, and be prepared to act for him 
at a moment’s notice. Always they must bear in mind that the 
commander’s mission in public information goes to the heart 
of national security—public understanding of the Armed Forces. 
The people are entitled to know what we are doing with their 
sons and their money. 


It is no less important that troops understand what the Armed 
Forces are doing and how that relates to national and world 
affairs. This, too, is the commander’s problem. The school’s 
responsibility is to train Troop Information and Education 
staffs to assist him. The objective is to show the soldier, sailor, 
marine, or airman what position he plays on the Armed Forces 
team—to show him where he fits into the broad picture, to 
tie in what he is doing in a regiment or at a base with the 
swift shift of events in Berlin, China, Greece, Palestine. Even 
more important today is the responsibility to provide informa- 
tion about the United States, our traditions, and our form of 
government, so that the serviceman may renew his faith and 
strengthen his understanding. This is especially important, 
since the Armed Forces represent America to the world. They 
exemplify the fortunate people who live in freedom and have 
the individual and collective comforts which accrue to a free 
and enterprising nation. 


Making information of this kind realistic for the man in 
uniform is no easy task; no chore for the stolid or unimagina- 
tive. In addressing the student body, Dr. Shepherd L. Witman 
said, “On the whole, men are not concerned with the theory 
of their lives; they are concerned with the practical applica- 
tions of day by day living; with the series of little and big 
decisions they constantly must make; with their hopes and their 
fears.” Yet this—relating information to the daily living of the 
individual—is one of the objectives the School has set for 
itself in training Troop Information and Education personnel. 
It is a basic. objective, for unless we recognize the importance 
of the individual and show him the important part he plays 
in the team, we have betrayed his confidence and that of the 
public, and we have lost the battle that, some day, his high 
spirit might have won. 
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Troop Information and Education staffs are trained also in 
the techniques of the Army Education Program. Through the 
initiative of commanders the world over, hundreds of thousands 
of servicemen today are continuing their education, earning 
educational credits, learning better how to do their military 
jobs. The opportunity is open to every serviceman, limited 
only by his mental and moral stamina. The Troop Information 
and Education officer’s job is to show him the opportunity 
and see that he receives all the help he needs. 


The School, situated at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, is 
organized in three academic departments, an editorial depart- 
ment, and an executive office. The Department of Public In- 
formation trains officers and enlisted personnel of the three 
services to serve on the public information staffs of commanders. 
The Department of Troop Information and Education trains 
officers and enlisted personnel for Troop Information and Edu- 
cation staffs. The Department of History, Economics and Gov- 
ernment provides background instruction for all students. The 
Editorial Department is concerned principally with preparation 
of the ARMY INFORMATION DicEst and the Army ALMANAC, the 
latter scheduled for publication in the spring of 1949. Both of 
these projects were initiated prior to unification. 


A solid core of general understanding is provided by the De- 
partment of History, Economics and Government. About 150 
hours out of 560 in the officer courses, and 50 out of 240 hours 
in the enlisted courses, are devoted to study of the govern- 
ment and economy of the United States, the United States 
Armed Forces, world affairs, and related subjects. 

The specialized instruction which the Department of Public 
Information conducts. includes 190 hours for officers and 90 
hours for enlisted men, on the techniques of press, radio, pub- 
lic speaking, pictures and community relations; and 80 hours 
for officers and 20 hours for enlisted men on public informa- 
tion in general, 

Specialized instruction for officers which the Department of 
Troop Information and: Education conducts includes 55 hours 
on the Troop Information Program, 40 hours on the Armed 
Forces Education Program, 70 hours on techniques of the over- 
all program. A block of 85 hours on staff procedures and com- 
mittee studies helps to underscore the chain of command. Key 
Information and Education personnel of the three services 
address the student body; and the Commandant of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute and members of his staff are 
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attached to the faculty for a few days during each course. En- 
listed courses parallel the officers’ courses, but with less em- 
phasis on policies, organization and supervision, and more em- 
phasis on techniques, office administration and supply proced- 
ures. 

‘Student quotas are allotted to the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Provision is made for enrollment of officers from the National 
Guard and Reserve, and officers are detailed to the school by 
the Canadian Department of Defense. Courses for officers ex- 
tend over 14 weeks; for enlisted personnel 6 weeks. Commis- 
sioned students are above the grade of second lieutenant (or 
ensign) and usually are below the grade of colonel and cap- 
tain (Navy). Enlisted students are of all grades. The cur- 
rent enrollment of 384 includes: 














COURSE ARMY NAVY* AIR FORCE 
PI Officer ...:......... 42 16 24 
oe SS ee 23 ?. 34 
TI&E Officer ........... 89 1 18 
TI&E Enlisted .......... 103 1 31 
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* Includes 5 Marine Corps officers. 


The committee system of instruction is used extensively, each 
student being assigned to a committee for practical work and 
for research. The officer students present committee reports on 
specific problems of current interest and importance. 

Tours are made to the news and radio facilities of large cities. 
The school maintains a completely equipped radio station and 
a photographic laboratory for instructional purposes. A large 
library provides the sources for student research. An Armed 
Forces field printing plant produces teaching materials. 

All the armed services are represented on the staff and fac- 
ulty, approximately in ratios proportionate to the number of 
students from each service. The Assistant Commandant is an 
Army colonel, and the Director of Instruction a Navy captain. 
Policy supervision is exercised by the Secretary of Defense. 
Because the school is situated at an Army post, it is under the 
administrative supervision of the Chief of Information, De- 
partment of the Army. 

Senior officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, whose 
duties are related to the information field, address each course 
as guest speakers. Civilian policy makers and technicians in 
public opinion give freely of their time. Thus the Armed 
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AFIS Photo 


Under the guidance of a student committee chairman, officer students 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps cooperate in drawing 
up a committee report. 


Forces and the public draw closer together in common under- 
standing of the problems of national security. 

The Armed Forces Information School was opened officially 
as a joint school for the three services on 4 August 1948 by 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal, who said, “The inter- 
relationship of troop information, public information, and the 
command function is given new significance by the inaugura- 
tion of the Armed Forces Information School. Here, on a pro- 
fessional level, personnel of the Army, Air Force, Navy and Mar- 
ine Corps have opportunity for close association and study. The 
exchange of ideas and viewpoints—with humor, tolerance, and 
good feeling toward the other point of view—cannot help but 
produce an increased awareness and appreciation, by the stu- 
dents and ultimately by the public, of the vital role that each 
service performs in the National Military Establishment.” 
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_ A CPX PROVIDES 
__ REALISTIC’ TRAINING 


By « 5 ae 


A Memper or Tue Dicer Starr 


Hi. 

F the command post exercise had lasted thfee more hours, 

the 77th Infantry Division would have captured most of a 
German-#ivision and would have driven the remaining, elements 
back across the Loire River. As it was, the division, when at- 
tacked on-its rear right flank, changed direction, established 
a defensive position, suffered loss of terrain in an enemy as- 
sault, counterattacked and started an enveloping ‘movement. 
The action took place, not in Normandy in 1944 but at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, in December 1948. 

The CPX began on Friday evening and continued until Sun- 
day afternoon. It was the fourth of a series of week-end field 
and command post exercises (plus a week-end of small arms 
firing .and new weapons demonstration at West Point), 
scheduled in lieu of a 15-day summer tour. The first exercise, 
in December 1947, was a road march; the second and third 
developed problems at the battalion and regimental level, 
leading to the divisional problem developed at Camp Kilmer. 
Thus, within a year’s program, realistic training was given in 
all echelons, culminating in use of the full divisional team, 
down to include company headquarters. 

Out of 900 officers and 2000 enlisted men in the division, 
374 officers and 104 enlisted men took part in the CPX, for 
which they received drill and travel pay. The enlisted men 
were not used as runners—a lazy solution in this sort of 
problem—but took part in the play of the CPX. They helped 
maintain maps, made overlays, wrote messages, maintained 
unit journals, prepared data for operations reports, and served 
with the public information officer. Five of them were re- 
cruits, 8 were privates, 12 privates first class and the others 
noncommissioned officers. The 77th Division is currently pass- 
ing from Class C status to Class B, with major units already in 
the latter category, 
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Since 95 per cent of the officers of the division are com- 
bat-trained—having served with more than 60 infantry, armored, 
airborne and mountain divisions and other units in combat— 
a training program was developed that would hold their in- 
terest and challenge their skills. The division was offered 
the option of training over several week-ends in lieu of a 
single 15-day period during the summer. The commanding 
general elected to exercise this option and to have a series of 
CPX week-ends, for the following reasons: (1) Since most 
employers grant only two weeks’ vacation, members of the 
division prefer to spend summer vacations with their families. 
(2) The CPX series is an efficient use of training time. It 
eliminates time lost in processing and deprocessing during a 
summer tour. It brings personnel of the division together as a 
unit. It provides five chances to participate instead of one, 
and every officer or enlisted man receives some divisional train- 
ing. (3) It maintains divisional spirit throughout the year. 


The CPX was planned and conducted entirely by Reserve 
officers and enlisted men. The division G-3 section, working 
long hours night after night, planned and wrote the CPX and 
coordinated the material provided by the general and special 
staffs sections. The umpire group, briefed by G-3, held five 
meetings. There were 46 umpires, all of them Reservists 
selected from units in and around New York City, where the 
77th is based. Artillery umpires were from the division itself. 
All were experienced in combat staff duties. Instead of re- 
maining continuously with their units during the play, they 
visited umpire headquarters frequently, and were controlled 
from there. This gave flexibility to the play of the problem, 
permitting rapid decisions and changes in schedule as the 
play developed. 

The unit instructors of the 77th Division—8 are on duty 
out of an authorized 12—made all administrative arrange- 
ments and were present at the CPX as observers. The com- 
manding general of the military district, accompanied by mem- 
bers of his staff, visited the CPX for the final phase. A Signal 
Corps detachment from nearby Fort Monmouth installed field 
telephones and a TWX system among the five buildings used for 
the CPX, and operated the message center. Code designations 
were used throughout the problem. Two air officers, attached 
to the division, flew in from Long Island as artillery observers. 

The CPX was based on one of the operations of the Third 
Army in Normandy. Having reduced the Brittany peninsula, 
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the Third Army is advancing against German delaying action. 
The advance is on an azimuth of 45° and is parallel to the 
Loire River. It is spearheaded by the 4th Armored Division, 
which has elements near Orleans. The 77th Infantry Division, 
in réar of the 4th Armored, is concentrated in an area north 
of the Loire River with its right flank along the Loire. The 
83d Infantry Division is in the rear of the 77th, with its 
left at Blois. These three divisions constitute an exposed 
right flank, resting on the Loire River. (See Sketch 1.) Across 
the river opposite the 77th, a concentration of enemy troops 
was reported at the opening of play. It was estimated as 
an armored division—probably a crack Panzer division re- 
cently withdrawn from Italy to help smash the allied advance. 

As night fell on Friday, the 77th Reconnaissance Company 
patrolled the flank for 30 miles along the Loire (from the 
left of the 83d forward to the 4th Armored) and established 
listening posts. During the night, the Germans silently 
crossed the river in assault boats—they were adept at this sort 
of maneuver—captured a platoon of the 77th Ren Company 
and a listening post. Then they established three river ferries 
and repaired a railroad bridge, across which they drove light 
tanks. Dawn disclosed to the 77th the forward elemenits of a 
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German division in their right rear preparing to strike the 
divisional support troops—and division headquarters, some 15 
miles in from the river. 

It was a ticklish situation. The division, which had been 
advancing at 45°, had to swing around to a 135° azimuth and 
halt the enemy without delay. Within an hour, the Division 
Commander, Major General Julius Ochs Adler, called a con- 
ference of his staff officers and the liaison officers from the 
305th, 306th and 307th Regimental Combat Teams. So serious 
was the threat that, with Corps approval, he decided to commit 
all three infantry regiments. (See Sketch 2.) XII Corps (as- 
sumed) had passed the 100th RCT to division control during 
the night, and this unit became available as division reserve 
at 1100. G-3 then established new divisional and regimental 
boundaries on the map, announced [Ps and a time schedule, 
indicated the line of departure and the hour at which it was 
to be passed. 

The mission was to counterattack, drive the enemy across 
the Loire and establish patrols across the river. A battalion 
of the 307th Infantry initially was designated as division re- 
serve, until arrival of the 100th RCT; a company of antiair- 
craft artillery was attached to each regimental combat team; 
while the divisional Heavy Tank Battalion (the division was 
operating on the new Tables of Organization) was held in 
division reserve. 

The division artillery commander selected his positions and 
targets on the map, and announced a time and rate of fire; 
the division engineer provided for road blocks and river as- 
sault equipment; and G-2 called for deep air observation by 
XII Corps, to supplement observation by the reconnaissance 
plane attached to each regiment. G-4 announced the new 
positions of Class I ahd II dumps, new water points and a 
revised ration schedule. G-1 announced the system for for- 
warding replacements and evacuating prisoners. Indeed, each 
member of the general and special staffs, in the short time 
permitted, had developed an adequate plan for his operation— 
the whole being tied together by the chief of staff and approved 
by the division commander. The briefing was professional 
in character—unhurried, concise, and accurate. 

As the hours passed, the situation changed. The line of 
departure became a defensive line from which the division was 
temporarily driven back. A reforming of the elements, added 
support from the 4th Armored, and availability of the 100th 
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RCT (attached) ended the defensive action and permitted a 
counterattack. Artillery fire had stopped further enemy ad- 
vance across the river and had destroyed ferries and bridge. 
Then, with the enemy in retreat and with his back pinned to 
the river, a double envelopment was ordered. The 100th RCT 
(assumed), with the 377th Hvy Tk Bn (organic) attached, 
made the main effort in a swift movement around the left 
flank; while the 305th RCT attacked steadily around the right 
flank. The 307th RCT was pinched out, to reconstitute a divi- 
sion reserve. Time ran out, and the CPX came to an end as 
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the division attack foretold the speedy destruction of the rem- 
nants of the demoralized enemy forces. 

A one-hour critique immediately following disclosed weak- 
nesses and strength. A major weakness, common to CPXs, 
was the inefficient use of communications. Telephone conver- 
sations were too long; written messages sometimes lacked co- 
ordinates, unit identification, and even signature. The replace- 
ment company of the division (new under the revised T/O) 
was not used and Corps was called on for replacements. Artil- 
lery fire was requested too late by some commanders. Not 
enough information was obtained from enemy dead and pris- 
oners. Lateral liaison was occasionally weak. Time and dis- 
tance factors were badly calculated in some instances. Some 
units failed to report their equipment shortages, although they 
reported promptly on casualties. The division lost 54 officers 
and 1051 enlisted men, killed and wounded. 

On the favorable side, the most significant factor was the 
sureness with which regimental and battalion commanders and 
their staffs met situations that were thrown at them by the 
umpires. There was little chatter and much swift map work. 
Verbal orders were issued with decision and clarity. All per- 
sonnel were kept occupied on some phase of the problem. G-4 
and the division quartermaster used their heads in a tight 
situation created by a flank attack. Casualties were handled 
promptly and medical service was excellent. Ammunition and 
ration supply was interrupted only briefly, and ingenuity was 
shown in the replacement of contaminated rations. 

Some elements of the CPX were unrealistic, deliberately. 
The commitment of practically the entire division, with only 
a battalion initially in reserve, obviously was questionable; but 
it was done so that the greatest number of personnel would 
have operating responsibilities. General Adler’s decision was 
a compromise between combat realism and realistic training. 

The success of the CPX was due largely to advance planning 
and to the cooperation of Colonel James L. McKinnon, com- 
manding Camp Kilmer, who turned over headquarters build- 
ings and equipment for use of the division for three days. 

The 77th of World War Il—which had been organized by 
Lieutenant General Robert L. Eichelberger in 1942 and led by 
Major General Andrew D. Bruce through the first rugged fight- 
ing on Guam, in the Philippines campaign, and in the Ryukyus 
—lived up to the division’s reputation for dependability gained 
in two world wars, 






























Background of the Report 





The Advisory Commission on Service Pay was appointed by 
the Secretary of Defense late in 1947 to investigate the ade- 
quacy of compensation received by members of the armed 
services, and the general soundness of pay structures. 

For two months the Commission considered the problem 
broadly, giving careful study to the report of the Joint Army- 
Navy Personnel Board, which had completed extensive re- 
search on service pay. Then, in February 1948, the Commission 
received its detailed “terms of reference,” outlining precisely 
the areas to be investigated. The objective was to make “a 
comprehensive study, with recommendations covering every 
significant phase of a sound system of compensation for per- 
sons at all levels and in all branches of the uniformed services.” 
Its views were requested not only on broad principles and pat- 
terns of the pay structure, but also on actual pay scales. It 
was enjoined to consider all pay factors which affect the at- 
tractiveness of a service career. 

The Commission conducted scores of exhaustive studies, sur- 
veys, and interviews in preparing its final report, which was 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense in December 1948. 
Describing it as “a monumental document,” the Secretary of 
Defense declared that he and the Secretaries of the three 
services were “in general agreement on its major provi- 
sions,” and stated that proposed legislation would be prepared 
immediately embodying the principal features of the report. 

Members of the Commission shown above are (left to right) : 
Keith S. McHugh of New York, vice president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; Charles R. Hook (Chair- 
man) of Middletown, Ohio, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of ARMCO Steel Corporation; and Lawrence 
H. Whiting of Chicago, president of Whiting and Company, 
and of the American Furniture Mart Building Company. The 
fourth member, The Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, president 
of Notre Dame University, is not shown. 




















CAREER COMPENSATION 
FOR THE SERVICES 


A Summary of the Hook Commission Report 


HE report of the Advisory Commission on Service Pay (the 

Hook Commission) is described by the Secretary of De- 
fense as “the most comprehensive study that has ever been 
made of compensation for persons in the services.” Its recom- 
mendations would provide the first overhaul of service pay 
schedules and principles since 1908. In those forty years 
the structures and missions of the Armed Forces have under- 
gone radical changes. A greater need has developed for techni- 
cians in a wide range of skills; certain inequities have de- 
veloped among the services, and among the grades within each 
service; and the dollar value and cost of living have radically 
changed. The report recognizes all such factors. 

Faced with an archaic and cumbersome system of service 
pay, the Commission probed every aspect of compensation, 
completely revising theories and rates wherever needed. The 
basic objectives were to provide a scale of service pay that 
would compare favorably with civilian scales, and to make pay 
commensurate with responsibility, thus providing attractive 
career opportunities for officers and enlisted personnel. The 
report was presented as a unit, with all recommendations in- 
terrelated and interdependent, in order to provide a balanced 
program. Its recommendations apply to all the uniformed 
forces, including uniformed personnel of the Coast Guard, Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the Coast and Geodetie Survey. 


Basic Compensation 


Basic compensation for active duty should consist of basic 
pay, including length of service increments, and basic allow- 
ances for subsistence and quarters, when authorized. 





Prepared by Major Robert B. McBane, Associate Editor, ARmy INFORMA- 
TION Dicest. The complete report may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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(1) Basic Pay. An across-the-board percentage increase 
based on present scales would not correct existing inequities; 
nor would a cost-of-living adjustment be a proper solution, since 
it would merely perpetuate the imbalance of the present struc- 
ture. Any new program should (1) be related to compensation 
in industry, (2) be based on the principle of pay for responsibil- 
ity, and (3) provide incentive for advancement. 

Present pay scales do not provide sufficient incentive. The 
pay incentive should be the differential between grades rather 
than the accumulation of longevity. Any system that rewards 
longevity equally with promotion would have a deadening 
effect. Consider, as an example, the case of a lieutenant colonel 
with 30 years’ service. Under the current pay system he has 
relatively little incentive to promotion, since he draws the same 
pay as a brigadier general. While the brigadier general may 


Scale of Basic Compensation Proposed the - 

































































YEARS OF SERVICE 
RANK RAN 
Under 2 | Over 2 | Over 4 | Over 6 | Over 8} Over 10 | Over 12] Over 14 | Over 
OFFICERS 
General 2/ $975.00 | $975.00 | $975.00 | $975.00 | $975.00 | $975.00 | $975.00 | $975.00 | $975 eral: 
Lieut. General 2/) 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.(pieut, 6 
Major General 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 975.00 | 975qgreor G 
Brig. General 810.00 810.00 810.00 810.00 810.00 810.00 810.00 810.00 | 810g. Ge 
Colonel 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 600.00 | 615iEolonel 
Lieut. Colonel 480.00 480.00 480.00 480.00 480.00 480.00 495.00 510.00 | 525ieut. C 
Major 405.00 405.00 405.00 405.00 420.00 435.00 450.00 465.00 | 480 uf 
Captain 330.00 330.00 345.00 360.00 375.00 390.00 405.00 420.00 | 435(¢¢Prain 
First Lieut. 262.50 277.50 292.50 307.50 322.50 337.50 337.50 337.50 | 3374 . Lie 
Second _Lieut. 225.00 | 240.00 | 255.00 | 270.00 | 285.00 | 300.00 | 300.00 | 300.00 | _300/gecond 
WARRANT OFFICERS 3/ 
One 330.00 330.00 330.00 345.00 360.00 375.00 390.00 405.00 | 420@ne 
Two 300.00 300.00 300.00 307.50 315.00 322.50 330.00 337.50 | 345@wo 
Three 262.50 262.50 262.50 262.50 270.00 277.50 285.00 292.50 | 300(gnree 
Four 217.50 217.50 217.50 225.00 232.50 240.00 247.50 255.00 7 —— 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 4/ 
One 202.50 202.50 210.00 217.50 225.00 232.50 240.00 247.50 255,@ne 
Two 172.50 172.50 180.00 187.50 195.00 202.50 210.00 217.50 225 evo 
Three 142.50 150.00 157.50 165.00 172.50 180.00 187.50 195.00 202ghree 
Four 120.00 127.50 135.00 142.50 150.00 157.50 165.00 172.50 160,gour 
Five 97.50 105.00 112.50 120.00 127.50 135.00 142.50 150.00 iSikmive 
Six 82.50 90.00 97.50 105.00 112.50 120.00 120.00 120.00 120g 
Seven 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 Thgeven 
* Proposed amounts based on current costs. Px... 
*General and lieutenant general also entitled to personal money allowance of $220) inten 
and $500 a year, respectively. servi 
* Predicated on similar warrant officer programs for all uniformed forces. hi 
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command a task force of 4000 to 5000 men, the lieutenant colo- 
nel normally commands a battalion of 600 to 1000. 

All adjustments in pay since 1908 have continued funda- 
mental inequities, and have failed to match pay and responsi- 
bility. The pay of enlisted men, for example, has been tripled, 
while officer pay has been increased less than half. 

While increases for length of service should provide a 
stimulus to do better work, they should cease when an individ- 
ual reaches his maximum efficiency in any given job. The 
; distinguishing characteristics of the proposed compensation for 
length of service, as distinguished from the current “longevity” 
plan, are: (1) The new length-of-service increases would be 
known as “in-grade” increases; (2) they would be paid on a 
flat rate of increase, rather than on a percentage basis; (3) 
they would be paid at intervals of two years (or four years, as 
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YEARS OF SERVICE ALLOWANCES 1 
RANK 
WITH DEPENDENTS _| WITHOUT DEPENDENTS 
| Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 rei rcictence | QUARTERS | SUBSISTENCE ] QUARTERS 
OFFICERS 

$975.0Beneral 2/ $975.00 | $975.00 | $975.00 | $1,005.00]] $45.00 $150.00 $45.00 $120.00 
915igieut, General 2/] 975.00 | 975.00 | 975.00 | 1,005.00 45.00 150.00 45.00 120.00 
915 Major General 975.00 | 975.00 | 975.00 | 1,005.00 45.00 150.00 45.00 120.00 
810@rig. General 810.00 | 810.00 | 840.00 870.00 45.00 150.00 45.00 120.00 
615.§£olonel 645.00 | 675.00 | 705.00 735.00 45.00 120.00 45.00 105.00 
525 gieut. Colonel 555.00 | 585.00 | 615.00 615.00 45.00 120.00 45.00 90.00 
49020" 510.00 | 510.00 | 510.00 510.00 45.00 105.00 45.00 82.50 
435,g-Ptain 435.00 | 435.00 | 435.00 435.00 45.00 90.00 45.00 75.00 
337,gst Lieut. 337.50 | 337.50 | 337.50 337.50 45.00 82.50 45.00 67.50 
300,gecond Lieut. 300.00 | 300.00 | 300.00 300.00 45.00 75.00 45.00 60.00 

WARRANT OFFICERS 3/ 
420Dre 435.00 | 450.00 | 465.00 480.00 45.00 105.00 45.00 82.50 
yMsgvo 360.00 | 375.00 | 390.00 405.00 45.00 90.00 45.00 75.00 
300 hree 315.00 | 330.00 | 345.00 360.00 45.00 82.50 45.00 67.50 
2o2 our 277.50 | 292.50 | 307.50 307.50 45.00 75.00 45.00 60.00 

4 

P } ENLISTED PERSONNEL 4/ 
255@ne 270.00 | 285.00 | 300.00 300.00 31.50 67.50 31.50 45.00 
25 wo 240.00 | 255.00 | 255.00 255.00 31.50 67.50 31.50 45.00 
(2@hree 217.50 | 232.50 | 232.50 232.50 31.50 67.50 31.50 45.00 
go our 195.00 | 195.00 | 195.00 195.00 31.50 S/ 45.00 31.50 45.00 
1s0dgive 150.00 | 150.00 | 150.00 150.00 31.50 45.00 31.50 45.00 
20ggix 120.00 | 120.00 | 120.00 120.00 31.50 45.00 31.50 45.00 
ven 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 31.50 45.00 31.50 45.00 
































_ ‘Allowance applicable to personnel authorized to ration and live separately, generally 
f $2200 intended for married personnel, Grades 1-3 and Grade 4, with at least 7 years’ total 
service. : 


"Increased to $67.50 after 7 years’ total service. 
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explained below); (4) they would cease in each grade when it 
is reasonably expected that the individual should have ad- 
vanced to a higher grade. Once the individual is promoted, how- 
ever, his eligibility for additional in-grade increases would 
continue uninterrupted until he had reached the maximum 
in that pay grade—and so on, grade by grade. In-grade in- 
creases would be made every two years—up to 18 years, when 
they would be made every four years, if eligibility continues, 
To simplify administration, basic pays would be made divisible 
by 30, the number of days in an administrative month. 

Laws relating to the promotion of officers should offer the 
same career opportunities in all the military services. All pro- 
grams should be reviewed and promotion laws should be enacted 
providing equal opportunity for all. 

Kkkkk 

Justice requires that all persons within the National Mili- 
tary Establishment be given an equal opportunity for pay and 
promotion according to their ability. This principle should 
apply equally to the Regular and Reserve Forces, whose com- 


bined strength constitutes the backbone of our national 
security. 














* 





Among the services, considerable difference exists in the con- 
cept of the qualifications, status, and duties of warrant officers. 
The proposed single pay scale for warrant officers should result 
in similar, if not identical, warrant officer programs within 
the uniformed forces. The Commission, therefore, recommends 
that the services join together, to establish a comprehensive 
warrant officer structure which can be universally applied. 

All the services have made great strides in providing career 
opportunities for enlisted personnel. The Commission recom- 
mends increased pay differentials among grades, so as to en- 
courage the seeking of promotion. The starting rate for a first- 
time enlistment should continue at $75 a month. Practically 
all enlisted witnesses appearing before the Commission agreed 
that this is high enough. It is the equivalent of $183 in civilian 
pay, and compares favorably with an average nation-wide in- 
dustrial starting wage of $178. Basic pays of the other six en- 
listed grades should be increased from three to twenty-three 
per cent. 

(2) Basic Allowances (Subsistence and Quarters). Eventually, 
compensation should consist of a single payment, without 
distinction between pay for work and responsibility and re- 
imbursement for subsistence and quarters—as in private in- 
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dustry and in Civil Service. Meanwhile allowances should be 
continued according to the following principles: 

Subsistence—Officers and warrant officers should continue 
to subsist themselves and should be granted subsistence allow- 
ances, at all times. Enlisted personnel should be granted sub- 
sistence allowances when (a) rations in kind are not provided, 
or (b) permission is granted to mess separately. 

Only one subsistence allowance should be granted to each 
officer, warrant officer, or enlisted person, whether or not 
he has dependents, and the amount should be the same for 
all grades and all branches. The allowance should reflect cur- 
rent cost changes on the following basis: 

Officers and warrant officers—an amount equivalent to the 
minimum monthly cost of officer messes in the area. 

Enlisted personnel—(a) where rations in kind are not 
furnished, an amount equivalent to the average daily cost of 
subsistence for one on a civilian basis; (b) where permission 
is granted to mess separately, an amount equivalent to the 
average daily cost of the individual ration provided by the 
Government; (c) where assigned to duty under abnormal con- 
ditions, an amount equivalent to the average daily cost of food 
for the individual in the locality. 

On the basis of current costs, the recommended amounts are: 
Officers and warrant officers, $45 a month; Enlisted personnel, 


(a) $2.25, (b) $1.05, (c) up to $3. 


FOI Ik 


The Commission recognizes the danger to the Nation of at- 
tracting to the service those men whose prime motivation in 
life is personal gain rather than public service. There are 
dangers in developing a favored military class. The rewards 
of our military leaders in the past have been modest pay, 
security, and the affection and respect of the people. 


* 

















Quarters—Officers and warrant officers should be granted 
allowances for quarters at all times, subject to the withholding 
of allowances when Government quarters are assigned. En- 
listed personnel should be granted separate allowances for 
quarters when Government quarters are not provided. 

Where officers and warrant officers are provided with Gov- 
ernment quarters that are substandard or clearly not appro- 
priate, considering rank and responsibility, it should be con- 
sidered that they are not provided with “suitable quarters” and 
they should then receive the quarters allowance in full, and 
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pay rent. This rent should be equivalent to the average monthly 
rental rates prevailing for similar civilian-owned housing in 
the area. 


All officers, all warrant officers, and all enlisted personne! 
of the first three pay grades, plus enlisted personnel of grade 
four with seven years’ total service, should be authorized a 
higher allowance if they have dependents. Enlisted personne! 
of grade four with less than seven years’ total service, and grades 
five through seven, alike should receive the same allowance, 
regardless of dependents. 


The amount of quarters allowances should reflect current 
cost changes. The determination for each grade should equal 
the maximum monthly rental rate at which 75 per cent of the 
civilians in equivalent income classes may reasonably be ex- 
pected to find adequate housing. 

The Commission recommended a Savings Provision which 
would protect individuals for a maximum of three years against 
a loss in total pay as a result of the changes, if enacted. 

The present tax exemption now enjoyed by service person- 
nel should be extended only until compensation is equitably 
adjusted. 








PERCENTAGE INCREASES 
According to Grade and Length of Service 
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OFFICERS WARRANT 
Major General ...... 30 37.05 34.03 OFFICERS 

Brigadier General .. 30 58.18 49.58 WRU DE  viaidsce cde 28 16.61 11.82 

"sale RS 27 32.60 25.42 Grade 2 .......... 22 20.77 15.25 

Lieutenant Colonel . 22 35.07 21.73 Grade 3 .......... 16 14.29 12.65 

Ee 16 39.64 23.11 Grade 4 .......... 120 14.58 15.57 

10 47.45 32.41 ENLISTED 

Ist Lieutenant ...... 5 39.29 2344 PERSONNEL 

2nd Lieutenant ...._ 1 25.00 22.34 Grade 1 .......... 20 25.81 30.16 

Gende © .....60+0 13 29.63 33.77 

Grade 3 .........: 10 47.75 38.63 

Grade 4 .......... 5 28.57 28.57 

Ss er 1144 8.33 8.33 

Gente © ....cccss. 1% 3.03 3.03 
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1Includes basic allowances for dependents for all officers and warrant 
Officers, and for enlisted personnel in Grades 1-3. 
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Special Compensation 


SPECIAL PAYS. Group 1: Hazard-Incentive. Additional 
pay should be provided for hazardous duty, and should be given 
for each month that the qualifications are met. Authorized 
performance should conform to regulations, and should be 
limited to assignment or duty recommended by the head of each 
Department and approved by the Congress as involving excep- 
tional or unusual military risk in training or performance. 


The President should be authorized to eliminate, in time 
of war, all hazard pay, or to declare as hazardous other con- 
ditions of service or areas of unusual danger, in order te equal- 
ize pay treatment for hazardous duty. In the latter case, per- 
sonnel serving under such conditions or in such areas should 
be entitled to hazard pay for actual time thus served. No per- 
son should be entitled to more than one hazard pay increment 
for the same period of time. 


Rates of hazard-incentive pay should be: 


(1) Glider, parachute, submarine rescue, experimental div- 
ing, handling of lepers, demolition of explosives, observation 
requiring flying: $100 a month for officers and warrant offi- 
cers; $50 a month for enlisted personnel. 

(2) Deep sea diving: Rates now applicable under law for 
the Navy. 

(3) Flying of military aircraft and assignment to submarines 
as a member of a crew, according to the following scale (dol- 
lars a month) : 


OFFICERS WARRANT OFFICERS 

Major General 100.00 All Grades 100.00 
Brigadier General 100.00 ENLISTED PERSONNEL 

Colonel 210.00 Grade 1 75.00 
Lieutenant Colonel 180.00 — : — 
prc Oe Geake4 52.50 
Japtain 120.00 Geode 5 45.00 
First Lieutenant 110.00 Grade 6 37.50 
Second Lieutenant 100.00 Grade 7 30.00 


The reason for lower hazard pay for officers in the higher 
grades, the Commission pointed out, is that in the higher grades 
the pay should be commensurate with the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the position, and that valuable administrative 
responsibility should be protected from unnecessary risks. Fly- 
ing pay is therefore reduced to discourage such risks. Aviation 
Cadets are paid under a separate provision of law and should 
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COMPARISON OF CIVILIAN AND 


PROPOSED MILITARY COMPENSATION 
RATE BY MILITARY GRADE DOLLARS PER YF 
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Military compensation is based on expected entry pay 
for grade, including allowances for dependents for offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and enlisted personnel, grades | 
to 3; and $500 and $2200 personal money allowances for 
lieutenant general and general, respectively. 

It is expected that enlisted personnel who will achieve 
warrant status will move more rapidly through the enlisted 
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compensation than those of equal rank in the higher 
enlisted grades. (See chart, lower left: Potential Warrant 
Officers.) Upon advancement to the warrant grades, 
however, they would, with comparable service, receive 


greater pay. (See chart, center.) 
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not be entitled to hazard pay in addition to regular compen- 
sation. 

Group 2. Sea and Foreign Duty. Officers and warrant offi- 
cers should receive no additional pay for sea and foreign duty; 
but enlisted personnel should receive $15 a month in addi- 
tion to basic compensation, and in addition to any hazard pay 
for which qualified. Sea and foreign duty should be expected 
as a normal incident in a chosen military career, especially for 
officers, who are paid according to relative responsibility, re- 
gardless of their location. For enlisted personnel, the pay is rec- 
ommended as a morale factor and is in keeping with accepted 
industrial practice. 


Group 3: Inducement. The present $100 a month induce- 
ment pay for physicians, surgeons, and dentists should be con- 
tinued for the time being, but should be eliminated as soon as 
it is practicable to secure the needed personnel without such 
pay. ‘This pay should not be given to medical officers while 
serving as interns, and internship should be for a minimum 
of one year. Physicians, surgeons, and dentists should be given 
constructive credit, for pay and promotion purposes, equal tu 
the number of years, not in excess of four, of recognized post- 
graduate training toward obtaining their professional degrees. 


Special pay now authorized for duty as a cook, stenographer- 
reporter, and mail clerk should be abolished, and appropriate 
grade or non-monetary advantage should be provided instead. 

Reenlistment bonuses should be based on the number of 
years for which a person is reenlisted; that is, on service prom- 
ised, rather than on service performed. The following scale 
is recommended, payment to be made in a lump sum upon 
reenlistment: 


REENLISTMENT FOR EACH YEAR 
PERIOD OF REENLISTMENT TOTAL 
‘Six Years $ 60.00 $360.00 
Five Years 50.00 250.00 
Four Years 40.00 160.00 
Three Years 30.00 90.00 
Two Years 20.00 40.00 


Payment should be limited to four such bonuses; and the 
maximum time between separation and reenlistment should be 
90 days. The reenlistment bonus should be granted to inductees 
who enlist, to Regulars who extend their enlistments, and to 
reservists on active duty who enlist for a stated period in the 
Regular force—as well as to the orthodox reenlistee. The bonus 
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payable to members in the Regular Army Reserve when ordered 
to active duty should be abolished. 

Group 4: Reimbursement. Special pay for duty as aide, for 
special performance with the Marine Band, for serving as a 
messman, or for caring for a mount should be abolished. 

Group 5: Reward and Honor. At present, three such types 
of pay are authorized for enlisted personnel only: For dis- 
tinguished service, accompanying medals—$2 a month; for 
expert and combat infantry service and for medical service 
with infantry—$5 to $10 a month; and for qualification in arms 
—$1 to $5 a month. These should be abolished; and dis- 
tinguished service or unusual proficiency should be acknowl- 
edged by granting privileges and special opportunities for ad- 
vanced education, in addition to accelerated promotion, if war- 
ranted. 
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The Government should make all efforts to fulfill its obliga- 
tion to accommodate members of the uniformed forces, pref- 
erably on military installations where experience has shown 
they are usually happier and more effectively placed for per- 
formance of their duties. Poor Government housing and the 
lack of private housing today stand out as a major threat to 
recruitment and retention of desirable officers and men. 


* 











Group 6: Convenience of the Service. Special pays now 
authorized to cover costs involved in the discharge of needy 
or disciplinary cases among enlisted personnel, to cover per- 
sonal expenses of men whose pay is withheld, and similar pays 
should be continued. 

Group 7: Separate Scales. Separate scales now existing for 
members of the Mine Planter Service (Army) and the Marine 
Band, and separate pay for Acting Chief Petty Officer (Navy) 
should be abolished. Such personnel should be transferred 
to the nearest appropriate grade, with no reduction in basic 
compensation. 

SPECIAL ALLOWANCES. Group 1: Dependents’ Allow- 
ances. These should be discontinued by declaring World War 
II at an end for the purpose of this program; except that allow- 
ances should continue for the duration of enlistments in force 
on the date of discontinuance. Dependents’ allowances should 
not be authorized for the same period during which an allow- 
ance for quarters is granted. 

Group 2: Clothing. Present clothing allowances for Regu- 
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lar officers, warrant officers, and enlisted personnel should be 
retained. With regard to reserve commissioned and enlisted 
personnel, issues in kind or monetary allowances should be 
made upon entry into the reserve forces, supplemented when 
necessary. 

Group 3: Travel and Transportation. Travel allowances 
within the United States should be simplified and made iden- 
tical for all the uniformed forces. They should cover all reas- 
onably incurred expenses, based on current costs. Separate 
allowances (aerial survey, escort duty, reenlistment furlough 
travel) should be abolished. Present provisions for station and 
travel allowances for military personnel outside the United 
States should be retained. 

Group 4: Post and Duty Allowance. This should be author- 
ized where necessary to cover extraordinary expenses incident 
to assignment to a post of high responsibility or in connection 
with special duties or missions—such an establishment of an 
emergency residence, emergency and unusual travel, special 
missions, and entertainment functions required in the best inter- 
est of the Government. 

Group 5: Personal Money Allowance. Generals and lieu- 
tenant generals should receive an annual personal money allow- 
ance of $2200 and $500 respectively, regardless of allocations 
under post and dyty allowance. 


Retirement, Severance Pay, and Death Benefits 


The services must be kept young, vigorous, and efficient. A 
sound retirement plan, with a proper compulsory retirement 
age, will permit youth and brains to rise to the top in .time to 
be effective. 
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When an emergency arises, the safety and welfare of the 
United States depend on efficient performance by the military. 
It is the one institution in our country that can never be 
allowed to fail. The effectiveness of any organization can be 
no greater, over an extended period, than the efficiency of 
its management. 








* 
VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT from active Federal service of 


officers and warrant officers with 20 or more years of service 
should be optional at age 60. It should be optional also to 
request retirement at any age after 30 years’ service, subject 
to approval by the head of the Department concerned. Officers 
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and warrant officers with 20 or more years’ service at the time 
these recommendations are enacted should have the right, for 
a period of five years following, to apply for retirement under 
present law. 

Retirement pay for all grades should be computed at the 
rate of 214 per cent of the annual basic pay* that the person 
would receive at the time of retirement if serving in the highest 
grade satisfactorily held for six months during his entire period 
of service. This amount should be multiplied by the number 
of years of active Federal service, but should not exceed 75 
per cent of active duty pay. 
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Youth is essential in the Military Establishment. To provide 
for a continuing flow of young men in the services, retirement 
must be provided at an earlier age for many grades than is 
generally found necessary in civilian pursuits. 


* 











The retirement pay of a warrant officer or enlisted person 
(status at the time of retirement) who vacated a commissioned 
grade at his own request, should be based upon the highest 
warrant or enlisted grade, respectively, that was satisfactorily 
held for at least six months. 

Voluntary retirement for enlisted personne] with 20 or more 
years of service should be optional at age 50, and should be 
optional at any age with 30 or more years’ service. Enlisted 
personnel who have at least 20 years’ active service at the time 
these recommendations are enacted, or on the expiration of the 
enlistment contract then in effect, should have the right to 
retire with an immediate benefit computed as above. 

INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT for all grades should be as 
follows: Persons on active service, with the last 10 years or 
more as continuous active service, who have a total of 25 or 
more years of active service, may elect retirement pay computed 
as above, payments to begin immediately. Or they may clect 
severance pay based on the number of years of active Federal 
service at the highest Federally recognized grade satisfactorily 
held for at least six months (computed as shown below). With 
20, but less than 25, years of service, they may elect retirement 
pay computed as above, payments to begin at age 60, (50 for 
enlisted personnel) ; or they may elect retirement pay computed 





* The term “hasic pay,” as used in this section on retirement, severance 
pay, and death benefits, includes in-grade increases. 
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at the rate of 1% per cent for each year of service, payments 
to begin immediately; or they may elect severance pay. Enlisted 
personnel with less than 20 years of service should receive no 
retirement pay, but should receive severance pay. 


Reservists who are not in active service on the date of separa- 
tion who have 20 or more, but less than 30 years, of active 
service, may elect retirement pay computed as above, payments 
to begin at age 60; or they may elect severance pay, under 
certain conditions. The same provisions would also apply to 
reservists in active service who do not have ten years’ contin- 
uous active service immediately preceding separation. 

Reservists who do not qualify for service retirement under 
any of the above provisions may be eligible for benefits under 
the retirement provisions of Public Law 810—80th Congress. 

DISABILITY RETIREMENT provisions should be the same 
for all personnel of all the services. The minimum degree of dis- 
ability to qualify for retirement pay should be 30 per cent. 
Those separated for disability of less than 30 per cent should 
receive severance pay computed as below, with a minimum of 
three months’ full pay, or should receive involuntary retire- 
ment pay, if eligible (see above). Veterans Administration 
standards should govern in determining the degree of disability. 
Periodic physical examinations should be made during the 
first five years of retirement for disability. If, during this 
period, the person is found physically qualified, and has not 
reached age 60, he should be replaced in the status from which 
removed. If found not qualified for active duty at the end of 
five years, he should be permanently retired for disability; 
except that officers with 25 years’ service and enlisted persons 
with 20 years’ service (including time spent on disability re- 
tirement) who reached age 60 or age 50, respectively, during 
the five year period, should be reclassified to a service retire- 
ment status. 

Persons eligible for voluntary service retirement, who are 
separated because of disability, shall have retired pay com- 
puted and paid under the service retirement provisions; and 
such separations shall be considered service retirements. 

Where disability results directly from conditions incident 
to acting under competent orders, on active duty or actually 
engaged in inactive duiy training, no minimum period of service 
would be required. Pay would be at. the rate of 2144 per cent 
for each year of service, computed as above, with a minimum 
of 50 per cent base and longevity pay. The phrase “competent 
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orders” should be limited to the performance of assigned duty, 
and should not be construed to include activity while on leave 
or engaged in other activities not strictly a part of the per- 
son’s service occupation. 

Where disability results from circumstances other than 
above, the following provisions should apply: Persons on ac- 
tive service with at least 15 years’ total active service may 
be compensated as above. Those with less than 15 years’ 
total active service should receive severance pay, computed as 
below. Persons in the reserve components not on active service 
should receive no benefits. 
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The Government, as an employer seeking to recruit men for 
its Military Establishment, must in peacetime compete with 
private employers and with the Government’s civilian branches. 
The pay scale not only must be attractive to desirable men and 
women, but it must be balanced against the personnel ‘needs of 
other employers and the good of the country as a whole. 


* 
SEVERANCE PAY. This should be made to persons 


separated from the services involuntarily, but not in cases of 
dishonorable discharge or where the separation is for dis- 
ciplinary reasons. Persons in the reserve components should 
be eligible for severance pay only if on extended active service, 
and only if at least the last five years of their service have been 
continuous active service. This requirement is waived for 
disability cases. 

Payment for separation because of failure of selection for 
promotion, and for other qualified cases of involuntary or 
disability retirement should be: 0-4 years’ active service—!, 
month’s basic pay for each year of active service; 5-9 years’ 
active service—2]4 months’ basic pay, plus one month’s such 
pay for each year of active service after five full years; 10 and 
more years’ active service—714 months’ basic pay, plus 114 
months’ such pay for each year of active service after ten full 
years, with a maximum of two years’ basic pay. 

Payment for separation because of inefficiency should be 
one-half the above amounts, with a maximum of one year’s 
basic pay. 

DEATH BENEFITS. The present six months’ death gratuity 
should be eliminated; and National Service Life Insurance 
should be closed to future entrants. Instead, a $10,000 death 
benefit should be provided, without cost to the individual, for 
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all officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men who die while 
on active duty, or while engaging in inactive duty training, 
or while in disability retirement. Qualified beneficiaries would 
include only a widow or widower, children under 18, or parents 
of the deceased. The benefit should be paid in monthly install- 
ments equal to monthly basic pay if the person dies in active 
service, and to monthly retired pay if he has retired. In cases 
of urgent financial need, a lump sum not to exceed six months’ 
basic pay could be advanced. Benefit payments would cease 
upon the remarriage of the widow or widower, upon attainment 
of age 18 by the children, or upon death of all qualified bene- 
ficiaries. (A modified death benefit, based on retired pay, not 
active duty pay, would cover retired personnel for the first 
year after retirement.) 

Officers and warrant officers involuntarily separated from the 
service because of failure of selection for promotion, or any 
person separated for less than 30 per cent disability, should 
be entitled to full death benefit coverage for one year after 
separation. 


Conclusion 


The Commission recommended that a permanent personnel 
board be established in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
to conduct a continuing study of the pay structure and other 
personnel problems. (The Personnel Policy Board was subse- 
quently appointed, with Thomas R. Reid as Chairman and 
Brigadier General C. T. Lanham as Director of Staff.) 

In summary, the broad principle underlying the proposed 
system is that the pay structure should offer initial compensa- 
tion and progressive increases comparing favorably with what 
a serviceman could expect in other professions and occupations 
requiring similar abilities. He should have as much oppor- 
tunity to attain success as the man who chooses to go into 
private business. At the same time, he must be assured of 
comparable security. And with this assurance of equal op- 


‘ portunity with his civilian fellow-citizen, he has an equal 


responsibility to support himself and his dependents and to 
participate in the cost of government as a taxpayer. 











STATUS AND NEEDS OF 
THE RESERVE FORCES 


S directed by the President in his Executive Order of 15 

October 1948 (See the December 1948 Dicest) the Secre- 

tary of Defense reported to him on the steps taken to strengthen 

all elements of the reserve components. Using the Gray Board 

report as a basis, and attaching detailed recommendations of 

the secretaries of the three services, the Secretary of Defense 
presented certain major considerations. 

Units of the National Guard, Organized Reserve Corps, Air 
National Guard and Air Reserve were found by the Gray 
Board incapable of participating in major combat operations 
shortly after M-Day. Although important steps have been taken 
since then toward overcoming the deficiencies, it would be 
dangerous to be under any illusion that M-Day capability has 
been achieved. Current figures on personnel strengths and 
units organized, while encouraging, do not by any means reflect 
combat readiness. The real problem is to vitalize these units by 
some means of feeding into them pre-trained replacements in- 
stead of raw recruits. 


The Guard is at greater strength and better equipped than 
ever before in peacetime, with 4351 of its 5450 units organized 
and its strength (1 November) in excess of 272,000. In the 
Organized Reserve Corps, 460,000 members have been assigned 
to some kind of unit or group, of whom 146,000 are assigned 
to mobilization troop basis units. The number of units is 
approximately 10,000 out of 18,000 eventually planned. In the 
Air National Guard, about 37 per cent of overall operational 
readiness has been achieved, whereas only about 15 per cent 
of the Air Force Reserve units are in operational readiness. 
On the other hand, Air Reserve personnel with World War II 
experience, if recalled in an emergency, could immediately 
perform their duties at a probable 65 per cent effectiveness. 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve components, complimented by 
the President in his October statement, are in a high degree 
of organization and training. 


The Secretary cited the principal factors that limit the 
54 
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expansion of reserve components and the conversion of exist- 
ing units into units capable of undertaking required missions 
shortly after M-Day: lack of equipment, inadequacy of facili- 
ties, shortage of Regular personnel to supervise and assist in 
training, and shortage of time available for training by or- 
ganic personnel. These deficiencies are largely traceable, as are 
others—such as inadequate instructional aids and training 
materials—to insufficient funds. They can be only partially 
remedied until additional legislative authorizations and in- 
creased appropriations are provided. 

With increasing demands for equipment from the Regular 
services, the war reserve, and foreign aid programs, it is im- 
possible today to furnish units already organized with all the 
equipment they require for adequate training. There is also 
an absolute shortage of armory, air, storage and other training 
facilities to support the present reserve forces, let alone those 
that are contemplated. The facilities problem can be solved 
only through a greatly increased construction program, and 
legislation to this end is being proposed to the Congress. 

Potentially, by far the most serious long-run obstacle is 
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As suggested by the President, two general officers have been desig- 
nated to head the reserve programs in the Army and Air Force: Lieutenant 
General Elwood R. Quesada, Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force for Reserve Forces (left), and Major General Charles W. 
Ryder, Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff of the Army for Civilian 
Components (right). 
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the lack of a permanent program that will insure a continuous 
flow of pre-trained personnel into the reserve forces, This 
is the primary purpose of a universal military training pro- 
gram. There is vital need for such a program. While the 
Selective Service Act makes the need less immediate, this situa- 
tion will not continue indefinitely. The provision in the 
Selective Service Act for voluntary enlistment of one-year men 
has produced only a fraction of the limited number expected. 


On the major recommendation of the Gray Board—that 
there be a single reserve component in each of the services— 
the Secretary of Defense makes the following comment: 


“T, too, am convinced that from a strictly military stand- 
point, the Nation would profit immeasurably by the unification 
under Federal auspices of the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps, and the comparable unification of the 
Air National Guard and the Air Reserve. I recognize, however, 
that other considerations must be weighed in the balance in 
determining whether, from all standpoints, and not merely 
from the point of view of military effectiveness, such a step 
is or is not desirable. I appreciate, also, that any judgment 
as to the military advantages to be gained from such a step 
must take into account not only the a priori desirability of a 
single Federal reserve force affiliated with each Regular com- 
ponent, but also the effect of such transition, under conditions 
as they now exist, on the attitudes and morale of the members 
of the several reserve elements and upon the cordiality of their 
relations among themselves and with members of the Regular 
establishment. 

“In the case of the ground elements of the National Guard: 
and the Organized Reserve, I believe, when all these varied 
considerations are introduced, and in spite of the compelling 
military considerations which support such action, that the 
matter is sufficiently doubtful to merit further study. While 
I endorse many of the arguments of the Gray Board in favor 
of such a step, I recognize that many informed and reasonable 
individuals who have looked at the same problem have reached 
a diametrically opposite conclusion. I must also acknowledge 
that the ancient traditional ties of the ground National Guard 
to the several states and the part which National Guard units 
have played, and do play in peacetime, under state control, 
cannot be overlooked. Similarly, at least as a practical matter, 
one cannot ignore the serious schisms which might develop 
as a result of the kind of struggle which might be precipitated 
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by any effort to secure the requisite legislation. This is 
an important consideration since the Army, the Organized 
Reserve Corps, and the National Guard cannot afford to work 
at cross purposes in this crucial period. 

“For these reasons, I would prefer to reserve judgment for the 
time being, and thus to provide the public, as I believe is appro- 
priate on any great and complex national issue, with an ade- 
quate opportunity to become familiar with, and thoroughly 
to discuss, all of the relevant facts and arguments. At the 
same time, I must state my firm conviction that the National 
Guard cannot be welded into an effective M-Day force unless 
there is, insofar as Federal missions are concerned, a greater, 
or at least more effective, degree of Federal control over per- 
sonnel, equipment, and facilities leased or constructed with 
Federal funds, and over the allocation of funds and of the 
type and assignment of units in accordance with strategic re- 
quirements, If experience demonstrates that adequate Federal 
control over those factors which affect the M-day readiness 
of the Guard cannot be provided, or effectively exercised, 
under the present dual arrangement, I would then unquestion- 
ably be forced to advocate the incorporation of the Guard 
into a wholly Federal reserve force. 


“T feel [however] that there is no longer any reason to doubt 
the wisdom and necessity of unifying all air reserve elements 
under Federal auspices. Every reason which favors such 
a step in the case of the Army Reserve force applies with equal 
or greater strength to the air components. There are, in ad- 
dition, several other factors in the case of the Air Force which 
are, in my opinion, controlling. 

“The role of the Air National Guard is almost exclusively con- 
fined to national preparedness. The Air National Guard as now 
constituted is unsuitable for the normal peacetime state mis- 
sion of the National Guard to protect life and property and to 
preserve domestic peace, order and safety. As an integral part 
of the M-Day force, it is being organized and equipped pri- 
marily for national air defense operations. It is inconceivable 
that these fighter and bombardment units would be used to 
maintain domestic law and order. In short, for all practicable 
purposes, the Air National Guard has no state mission. 

“National preparedness is a national rather than a state re- 
sponsibility. Retention by the states of control over military 
forces with a solely national mission violates the sound princi- 
ple of delegation of authority with responsibility. Under pres- 
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ent circumstances those Federal agencies responsible for na- 
tional preparedness exercise only a negative type of supervision 
over the Air National Guard. 

“The situation is further complicated by the impracticability 
of attempting to organize, operate and train effective combat 
forces when the components are under the control of forty- 
eight different “commanders-in-chief.” The present-day nature 
of Air Force activity is such that artificial geographical restric- 
tions seriously handicap the preparation of the Air National 
Guard for its national mission. 

“These considerations appear to me to be decisive of the 
issue in question and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously concur 
in, and fully support, these conclusions.” 

Twenty-three out of the 90 specific recommendations of the 
Gray Board are being incorporated into proposed legislation, 
which will be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for the 
81st Congress; and five additional recommendations are being 
studied further.* Among the more important measures are: 


a. Legislation for incorporation of the Air National Guard 
and the Air Reserve in a wholly Federal Air Force Reserve. 

b. Enactment of universal military training, to become effec- 
tive when Selective Service is no longer required. 

c. Legislation to provide for common Federal appointment in 
the Guard and the ORC; equalization of disability benefits; 
and a simple method of transferring between the two reserve 
components. 

d. A joint reserve facilities bill. 

e. Legislation authorizing the construction of additional ar- 
mories and other reserve facilities, 

f. A comprehensive Officer Training Corps bill, developed 
jointly by the three services. 

g. Legislation to implement the Navy’s Roper Board Report, 
with modifications. 


Finally, and of equal importance, are appropriations that 
will permit the procurement of equipment, the construction of 
facilities authorized, and the provision of trained personnel— 
all of which are needed to bring the several reserve components 
to maximum effectiveness. 


*Gray Board recommendations to be incorporated in proposed legislation: 
Nos. 5, 38g, 44, 45, 50, 51, 53, 56, 57, 59, 61, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 
79, 81, and 85. Gray Board recommendations under consideration in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense: Nos. 8, 62, 75, 80, and 82. 
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PROPOSALS FOR 
THE NEW CONGRESS 


N INTEGRATED legislative program for the entire Na- 

tional Military Establishment is formulated annually in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. After the Secretary approves 
the program, individual legislative proposals are assigned to the 
respective Departments, or to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, for presentation to the Congress on behalf of the 
National Military Establishment. 

The current legislative program, for presentation to the 
8lst Congress, includes not only new proposed legislation but 
also various bills introduced into the 80th Congress that failed 
of enactment. These will be reintroduced in the same or 
slightly altered form. 

The current legislative program comprises three categories: 
Top Priority; Important; Desirable. 


Top Priority Legislative Proposals 


(1) Military Assistance and Military Missions. Three types 
of legislation are included: (a) a general military assistance 
bill; (b) an inter-American cooperation bill, which is, in ef- 
fect, a military assistance bill for the Central and South Ameri- 
can republics; (c) a general military missions bill to fit global 
needs (an expansion of the present authorization for missions 
to the Latin-American countries and to the Republic of the 
Philippines) ; and (d) provision for the detail of personnel and 
equipment to the United Nations. 

(2) Public Works Construction Bills. To provide for the 
construction of installations, facilities, housing, and other public 
works for the Army, Navy, and Air Force—in the United States 
and overseas. 


(3) Procurement of Doctors and Dentists. To relieve the 
critical shortage of doctors, dentists, and veterinarians in the 
Armed Forces. 


(4) Radar Fence. To establish and develop such land- 


based air warning and control installations and facilities as may 
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be necessary to fulfill the air defense responsibilities of the 
Department of the Air Force. 

(5) Career Compensation for the Uniformed Forces. Based 
on recommendations of the Advisory Commission on Service Pay 
(Hook Commission). These cover pay and allowances sched- 
ules throughout the Armed Forces, the Coast Guard, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. They 
also deal with retirement benefits, severance pay, death bene- 
fits, and related matters. (See p. 38) 

(6) Army and Air Force Bill of 1949. To provide for the 
composition of the Army and Air Force. Would authorize, for 
the Air Force: (a) military and civilian personnel strength; 
(b) total number of aircraft and number of aircraft to be pro- 
cured annually; (c) procurement of guided missiles; (d) pro- 
curement of spare assemblies, spare parts, equipment (ground, 
air, and other), and facilities; (e) research and development; 
and (f) appropriation of funds for these purposes. Would 
authorize new personnel strengths for the Army. 


(7) Uniform Code of Military Justice. To provide a uni- 
form code of military law for all the services. Proposals are 
now under study by a joint committee in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(8) Army Organization. To provide a new statutory basis 
for the Department of the Army and the Army of the United 
States prior to the expiration (with the termination of emer- 
gency powers) of the present statutory basis. The new law would 
establish an effective and flexible postwar organization that 
would be readily adaptable to peace or war requirements. 

(9) Guided Missiles. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Air Force to establish, within and outside the continental limits 
of the United States, joint Army-Navy-Air Force long-range 
proving grounds for scientific study, testing, and training in 
guided missiles and other weapons. 

(10) Wind Tunnels. To authorize the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the Research and Development 
Board, and the Secretary of Defense to plan for the construc- 
tion of transonic and supersonic wind tunnel facilities for the 
solution of research, development, and evaluation problems in 
aeronautics. Also would authorize the Secretary of the Air 
Force to establish an Air Engineering Development Center. 

(11) Research and Development. To facilitate research 
and development by and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
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(12) Charter of Vessels. To authorize the Secretaries of 
the Army and the Navy to charter, lease, or enter into con- 
tracts or agency agreements for the operation of certain vessels. 
This bill would limit the amount of liability which may be 
assessed against the operator of a vessel, and the amount 
which, under the terms of existing contracts, would be borne 
by the United States Government. 

(13) Mobilization. To provide such mobilization planning 
measures aS may require immediate enactment. Any pro- 
posed amendments to the Selective Service Act—other than 
provisions for the procurement of doctors and dentists—will 
not be included in the 1949 program until the National Mili- 
tary Establishment has examined the actual operation of the 
Act, and until decisions have been reached on Universal Mili- 
tary Training. 

In addition to the recommendations described above, top 
priority also will be given to such legislative proposals as may 
result from the following: 

(1) Recommendations of the Office of Civil Defense Plan- 
ning. These propose that an Office of Civil Defense be estab- 
lished with the necessary organization and authority to de- 
velop and administer an overall program for civil defense— 
against the consequences of enemy attack or against disaster 
due to natural causes. Besides providing for coordination with 
state and local governments and private agencies, the recom- 
mendations would provide limited Federal support for partic- 
ipating state and local governments. (See The Dicest for 
January 1949.) 

(2) Recommendations of the Committee on Civilian Com- 
ponents (Gray Board). (See The Dicest for September 1948.) 
Many of the committee’s recommendations can be accomplished 
administratively; and many others probably will be submitted 
as separate items of legislation, rather than in a comprehensive 
bill. (See page 54.) Three items already are incorporated in 
separate bills—the Air Force Officer Training Corps bill; the 
Army Reserve Armory bill; and a bill to consolidate the Air 
Reserve and the Air National Guard. 


_ Important Legislative Proposals 


(1) Warrant Officers’ Career Plan. To authorize increased 
utilization of warrant officers in the Army and Air Force and 
to create four grades of warrant officers. This is one of the 
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foundations of the enlisted career plan of the Army and the 
Air Force. 

(2) Service Academies. To provide, in general, for the 
administration of the service academies, including revision of 
minimum and maximum age requirements for admission. To 
authorize honor Naval schools to nominate candidates for the 
U. S. Military Academy. (Present law allows certain honor mili- 
tary schools to nominate candidates for the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy.) To authorize the training of foreign nationals in service 
schools and academies; and related matters. 

(3) Per Diem Allowance for Civilian Employes. To in- 
crease the present rate of $6 a day to $10, in keeping with the 
present high expenses incident to travel on official business. 

(4) Civilian Employees Paid from Non-Approprii:ted 
Funds. To clarify the status of certain civilian employees, in- 
cluding Army Exchange Service and Army Motion Picture 
Service employees, so as to conform to Civil Service and Social 
Security laws. 

(5) Contract Settlement. To provide authority for peace- 
time contract termination and liquidation by negotiated settle- 
ment. 

(6) Cryptographic Security. To prevent disclosure of in- 
formation relating to communications intelligence and crypto- 
graphic systems. 

(7) Monitoring and Interception for Intelligence Agencies. 
To permit commercial communications companies to provide 
defense agencies with copies of messages transmitted by them, 
where required in the interest of national security. 

(8) Loyalty of Civilian Employees. To authorize the Sec- 
retaries of State, Defense, Army, Navy, Air Force and other 
agencies, under certain conditions and in the interest of na- 
tional security, to suspend summarily Civil Service employees 
of their respective Departments. 

(9) Management Funds. To establish a management fund 
of one million dollars within each of the three military services 
so as to facilitate administrative and accounting control of cur- 
rent expenses. 

(10) Appointment of Women in the Medical Corps Reserve. 
To provide for the appointment of qualified women in the 
Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Corps sections of the Organized 
Reserve Corps; and to provide for the call to voluntary active 
duty of such personnel for any period of time, as the needs of 
the National Military Establishment require. 
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(11) Military Amateur Radio System. To authorize the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to organize and 
maintain a Military Amateur Radio System, in order to promote 
practice in the technical use, operation, and maintenance of 
military radio communications facilities and equipment, with 
membership to be voluntary, and with control over training 
and operations to be exercised by the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 


(12) Accounting Procedures. To permit transfer of per- 
sonnel and of unexpected balances of appropriations, when- 
ever functions or activities are transferred from one department 
or organization within the National Military Establishment to 
another; and for other purposes. 


(13) Procurement of Army and Navy Nurses. To provide 
for additional appointments of Army and Navy nurses and of 
Women Medical Specialists in the Regular services by increas- 
ing the present maximum age (28 years) for original appoint- 
ments, and by providing for promotion to higher grades than 
those attained while on active duty. Also to credit civilian 
service with the Medical Department of certain dietitians and 
physical therapists; and to insure completion of 20 years’ serv- 
ice prior to retirement. 

(14) Secrecy of Patents. To maintain certain patents in 
a secret category during peacetime, and to prevent disclosures 
of inventions vital to the national security, with penal pro- 
visions for violations. Also to provide for compensation to 
inventors whose patents are withheld. A similar measure is 
currently in effect under emergency powers of World War II. 

(15) Inter-Service Transfer of Officers. To authorize the 
President to transfer officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Public Health Service among those services. No officer 
could be transferred without (1) his consent; (2) the consent 
of the service from which the transfer is to be made; and (3) 
the consent of the service to which the transfer is to be made. 
Officers would be transferred in the equivalent commissioned 
grade, permanent and temporary. Previous Federal service 
would be credited for promotion, seniority, and retirement 
purposes, as if served in the uniformed service to which trans- 
ferred. 

(16) Guam and Samoa; Organic Legislation. To establish 
Guam and American Samoa as unincorporated territories of the 
United States, to grant United States citizenship to their in- 
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habitants, and to provide them with a Bill of Rights and a 
civil government consisting of legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches—to be administered under the supervision 
of such executive agency of the Government as the President 
may direct. 

(17) Disposal of Aircraft and Aircraft Parts. To release 
the Departments of the Air Force, Army, and Navy from the 
disposal responsibilities imposed by Public Law 862—80th 
Congress. 

(18) Medical Reserve Corps. To authorize additional ap- 
pointments in the Army Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Corps 
Sections. 

(19) Construction of Vessels and Aircraft. To remove cer- 
tain restrictive provisions of current laws dealing with the 
construction of vessels and aircraft for the Navy and Air Force, 
and to revise the profit limitations on contracts therefor. 


Desirable Legislative Proposals 


Legislative proposals in this category are mainly adminis- 
trative and technical—of specific, rather than general interest. 
Among the items of broader interest are those that would pro- 
vide: 

Further construction and development at stations of the 
Alaska Communication System. 

Disability benefits for members of the Civil Air Patrol in- 
jured on active duty. 

Recreational facilities and programs for civilian employees 
in remote duty stations. 

Permanent statutory authority for education of dependents 
of service personnel stationed in isolated or needy areas. 

Authority for the disposition of lost or abandoned per- 
sonal property now under the jurisdiction of the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Authority for the Armed Forces to sell to the public copies 
of official documents, books, photographs, slides, motion pic- 
ture film, and sound reproduction, insofar as consistent with 
national security. 

Authority for the Armed Forces to dispose of surplus prop- 
erty to the states for the use of civilian components. 
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